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READERS WRITE 





“What the Heck is Philosoty?” 

In your description of Philip Musica 
(F. Donald Coster), you speak of “Philos- 
ety at breast. Philosity at thighs” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 31). What does 
philosoty mean?... 

Mrs. M. E. Wilcox 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. * * 


What the heck is “philosoty”? 
A. F. Titus 
Bay Pines, Fla. 

[“Philosoty”’ and ‘“‘philosity” were a desk sergeant’s 
misspellings of ‘“‘pilosity,’’ meaning hairiness, in 
the 1909-10 New York City police records, from which 
PATHFINDER quoted verbatim.—Ed.] 


Republicans and Progress 

In “Readers Write,” Dec. 31, H. F. Pick- 
ens repeats the statement that progress in 
this country has been due to Republican 
rule. He does not say what he means by 
progress. There are two kinds of prog- 
ress, namely industrial and political. In 
spite of the Republican party, there has 
been immense advance in the field of me- 
chanical inventions, In the sphere of 
politics, however, there has been little 
improvement; in fact, during more than 
50 years of almost uninterrupted Repub- 
lican rule, we got into the mess that we 
were in at the inception of the New Deal. 

Joseph Manlet 

Cleveland Heights, O. 


7 . 7 


I notice that Mr. H. F. Pickens . . . men- 
tions the wonderful progress this country 


amade under conservative leadership since 


the Civil war. There are, however, a few 
things that occurred during this age of 
progress that he failed to mention. First, 
we will mention the reconstruction era, 
during which southern states were sys- 
tematically robbed and plundered by a 
horde of Republican carpet-baggers from 
the north. Next, he forgets to mention 
the “Credit Mobilier” scandals of the late 
60s, which smirched at least half the Re- 
publican members of Congress and kept 
whitewashing committees in almost con- 
stant session. Third, he forgot to mep- 
tion the great Republican depression 
which started the panic of March, 1873, 
and continued with varying ups and 
downs, mostly downs, until the influx of 
gold from the Klondike brought it to an 
end in 1898 . . . Yes, we made wonderful 
progress those days but what a price we 
paid for it. He is right about this seem- 
ing to end in 1933. It did. The bread 
lines have vanished; the banks have stop- 
ped failing, and if one does fail, you are 
sure of getting your money; children no 
longer go barefoot because there is no 
money to buy shoes . 
E. L. Horton 

Trumansburg, N. Y. 


The Bible: Cover, Marathon 
I was glad to see “The Book of a Thou- 
sand Tongues” shown on the front cover 
of PATHFINDER, Dec. 24. If we had 
more such illustrations, it might help 
mankind to “look up and beyond” instead 
of planning to wear gas masks. 
M. A. Welsh 
Hollywood, Cal. 
* . J 
In your issue of Dec. 24, you told of a 
Bible marathon which Dr. Poling con- 
ducted in his church in Philadelphia re- 
cently. I wonder if you would be inter- 
ested in knowing of a similar event that 


occurred in our town of ‘less than 2,000. 
Floyd S. Smith, minister of the Chris- 
tian Church here, planned the Bible read- 
ing for a week day early in June. He began 
the reading at 5 a. m. and it was finished 
about 10:30 p. m. Some interested per- 
sons “sponsored” each ‘two-hour period. 
Each such sponsor had a list of the chap- 
ters to be read during this time and the 


names of the people to do the reading, 


each reader reading approximately 15 
minutes. The interest was so great that 
people came from other churches asking 
to have a part in it ... It was the first 
time any such thing had been attempted 
here, though Mr. Smith got the idea from 
another such “marathon.” 
Mrs. Ray Kelly 

Stafford, Kan. 


Sympathy for the Bald 

I have just read an article in your pub- 
lication of Dec. 31 under the title “Names,” 
concerning a request made to bald Henry 
H. Curran, Deputy Mayor of New York 
City, asking his help in “a drive against 
baldness” for the “good of mankind”. 
I believe most bald men might be listed 
as helpless creatures and are more to be 
pitied than censured ... Iam very much 
in sympathy with Mr. Curran and feel 
that a little righteous indignation is justi- 
fiable, such as his protest: “Why not be 
bald? Pity the poor bald-headed man .. 
Don’t put on a drive against him.” 

Mrs. Martha Thompson 

Lima, 0. 





“Shovel Leaners” and Pioneers 

May I suggest that you write an edi- 
torial entitled “Sturdy Pioneers vs. Shoy- 
el Leaners,” in which you point out a 
few facts, namely: In prior depressions, 
called hard times or panics, the dispos- 
sessed and unemployed moved west to 
homestead new territory. This group 








that became “sturdy pioneers” are the 
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very same type who today are ca)) 
“shovel leaners.” The reason they a; 
“shovel leaners” instead of becomi; 
“sturdy pioneers” is that there is no m. 
land to “pioneer” te. We are descer 
ants of “sturdy pioneers” who would 
“shovel leaners” today, so I think we h. 
better quit poking fun at them ... \ 
poke fun at our own ancestors’ chara 
ters when we poke fun at “shovel leane: 

(Rev.) H. Oscar Stevens 
Dillsboro, Ind. 


Christmas Editorial, Santa Claus 
Your editorial in the Dec. 24 issue 
PATHFINDER entitled “Now at Chris! 
mas” strikes me as one of the most bea 
tiful and at the same time masterful « 
pressions of Christian thought and beli: 
it has ever been my pleasure to read. 
am inspired not only to agree wholehea: 
edly with the sentiments so well e) 
pressed, but also to add that the tri 
Christian spirit should be one of bene, 

lence and humility... 
G. B. Heckel, Jr 


































































Associate Editor 
Drugs, Oils and Paints Magazine 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 7 * 


In Readers Write of Dec. 31, Mr. W. \ 
Emerson places himself on record as sa) 
ing something that sounds worse tha 
foolish when he states: “The helief i 
Santa Claus is ... to my mind, the fou 
dation of all religious instruction.” I full 
appreciate the commendable virtues em 
bodied in the Bishop of Myra; howeve: 
that is no valid reason why Christ, th 
son of God, should be pushed into th 
shadows and a mere man exalted an 
Christmas thus paganized. From Rip 
ley’s column I quote: “Saint Nicholas 
whom we know as Santa Claus, is a patro: 
saint and protector of many picaresqu 
(shady) vocations. Among  others- 
thieves and gangsters .. .” 

(Rev.) Eric W. Johnson 
Evangelical Free Church 
Radisson, Wis. 

In regard to “Lock Up Every Sant 
Claus . . .”, I wonder that it didn’t eve 
occur to the writer that the half-doze: 
Santas seen in as many blocks might hb: 
helpers of the real Santa Claus. My thre« 
year-old son explained this to me whe 
he said: “They are not real, only Santa’ 
helpers.”’ 

Mrs. Frances Roberts 
Milton, Mass. 


Bouquets 

I used your article on “White Plague” 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 26) and won first 
prize in a high school speaking contest- 
enough to subscribe to PATHFINDER an- 
other year. You‘have a fine magazine 0) 
current topics. 

W. B. Morgan 
Christiansburg, Va. 
. +. — 

We have subscribed to PATHFINDER 
many years and think that it is immeas- 
urably better now than ever before. Es- 
pecially do we enjoy your editorials . 

Mrs. I. G. Davis 
San Marcos, Cal. 


7 * 7 


I would like to add a word of apprecia- 
tion for the sound, logical and independ- 
ent news presentation of PATHFINDER 

Jack Morshead 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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UKRAINE— 


Fate, Says Hitler, Seems to Beckon Him Thither 


Relish: Saar 

Aperitif: Rhineland, 1936 
Duck Soup: Austria. 
Fish: Czechoslovakia. 
Salad: Rumania (?) 
Roast; Soviet Ukraine. 


O THE political prophet as well 

as to the wisecracker, Nazi Ger- 
many’s foreign policy since the advent 
of Hitler six years ago resembles a 
menu. The names and sequence of 
the dishes are not yet fully known, 
but they can be guessed—for the cook- 
book was written 15 years ago. 

At that time, Hitler had just attempt- 
ed to seize power 
in Munich, His at- 
tempt had _ been 
frustrated by the 
bullets of the State 
police. Jailed for 
nine months in a 
comfortable room 
whose windows 
looked down on 
the quaint Bavari- 
an town of Lands- 
berg, Hitler began 
to write his auto- 
biography. 

Nine years later 
Hitler was to be 
Germany’s dictator 
absolute. In 1924 
he dictated only to 
his friend Rudolf 
Hess. While Hess 
clattered away at 
the typewriter, Hit- 
ler paced the floor 
and poured out his 
dreams of power. 
He saw in_ his 
mind’s eye a new German Empire, 
dominating Europe and perhaps other 
continents as well. On page 153 of 
Mein Kampf, his recipe for empire is 
recorded: 

For Germany, the only possibility 
of carrying out a sound expansion 
policy would be in acquiring new land 
in Europe proper... A colonial pro- 
gram would only lead to bitter con- 
flict which would be more profitably 
fought for land on the home continent. 

Such a resolve certainly demands 
general sacrifices ... We must elearly 
understand that the goal can be won 
only by conflict and we must therefore 
face, calmly and in readiness, the 
prospect of armed clash... 

He who wants new land in Europe 
must probably win it at the expense 
of Russia... 


Because Hitler dictated these words 
in 1924, every healthy German boy 
knows how to throw.a hand grenade. 





Because of Mein Kampf, page 153, the 
German housewife is permitted only 
a quarter-pound of butter a week. Be- 
cause of a jailed revolutionist’s dream 
of empire conceived 15 years ago, 
Czech and Hungarian armies last week 
were bombarding each other across 
their common frontier (see page 9), 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
was in Rome for a conference with 
the Premier of Italy (see page 8), and 
the President of the United States was 
writing a special message to Congress 
on national defense (see page 4). 

In the world of 1939, a knowledge 


SOVIET UNION 


Black JSea 





Unfortunately for the Ukrainians, Their Rich Land Is Like a Very Beautiful Woman 


of the ambitions expressed in Mein 
Kampf is as necessary to political lit- 
eracy as a knowledge of the alphabet 
is necessary to a child learning to read. 
All the signs of the last six years indi- 
cate that Hitler’s goal is the Ukraine. 

BLACK EARTH: In the southwest 
corner of the Soviet Union, east of 
Poland and Rumania and north of the 
Black Sea, lie the 165,000 square miles 
of the Ukraine Republic. One of 11 
so-called “autonomous republics” of 
the U. S. S. R., the Ukraine produces 
most of the wheat, 70 per cent of the 


tobacco, 80 per cent of the sugar beets, * 


and one-third of the livestock of all 
Russia. It also produces corn, rye, 
potatoes, sunflower seeds, and big, 
green watermelons. 

Four great rivers water the Ukraine: 
the Dniester, the Bug, the Dnieper, and 
the Donetz. In the Donetz basin are 
mines which yield 70 per cent of Rus- 





sia’s iron, 75 per cent of her coal, and 
huge stores of salt and manganese. On 
the Dnieper is the largest hydroelec- 
tric dam in Europe. 

To the traveler who takes a jolting 
Russian railroad train from Moscow 
to the Black Sea, Ukraina means 350 
miles of extreme boredom. Emerging 
from forests, the train crawls across 
an immense, treeless plateau. Empty 
except for an occasional tractor, the 
Ukrainian steppes roll away to meet 
the horizon. Here is Russia’s granary, 
a region nearly as big as France plus 
Italy plus England. Its soil is known as 
chornozem, black earth, It is the most 
fertile soil in Europe. It makes the 
Ukraine one of the richest farmlands 
on the earth’s surface. 

Because of its great natural wealth 
and the ease with which it can be in- 
vaded, the Ukraine 
has known many 
wars. From the 
ninth to the thir- 
teenth centuries it 
was an independ- 
ent state with its 
capital at Kiev. In 
1240 came Mongol 
horsemen; in 1320, 
armies of Lithuan- 
ians. In 1386 King 
Jagiello of Lithua- 
nia married Queen 
Yadviga of Poland 
and the Ukraine 
became a unit in 
the combined em- 
pire. Three hun- 
dred years later 
this unit was ab- 
sorbed by Russia. 

BIRTH: The sto- 
ry of the rise of 
Ukrainian nation- 
alism parallels na- 
tionalism’s story 
elsewhere. The 
French Revolution started it, the rev- 
olutions of 1848 gave it impetus, and it 
found a voice in literature. Peasant- 
born Taras Schevenko (1814-1861) 
crystallized in his poetry the Ukraine’s 
new patriotism. 

The new patriotism’s first aim was 
to convince Europe that Rusiny, Rus- 
nats, Ruthenians, and Little Russians, 
however called, were all one race— 
Ukrainians (literally, “citizens of the 
borderland”)—and that they formed 
as distinct a branch of the Slav 
family as the Poles, the Czechs, or the 
Russians themselves. This claim, Rus- 
sia was not willing to admit. In 1861 
the Russian Minister of Interior sent 
an order to the Minister of Public In- 
struction: “Order 394—There never 
has existed, there does not exist, and 
there never can exist a Little Russian 
language and nationality.” 

Though Order 394 was obediently 
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transmitted to all the schools of the 
Ukraine, Ukrainian nationalism kept 
on getting hotter. By 1878 it was so 
hot that the Czar felt it necessary to 
forbid by ukase the use of the written 
Ukrainian language. The ukase, can- 
celed in 1905 but revived during the 
World war, brought Ukraine to a patri- 
otic boiling point. 

When the Russian Empire collapsed 
in March, 1917, Ukrainians were the 
first of the empire’s subject races to 
organize their own government. A 
Ukrainian National Congress meet- 
ing at Kiev put itself on record as 
favoring self-rule within the Russian 
Republic. When the Republic fell by 
a Bolshevist coup d’etat, Ukraina 
declared herself a sovereign state. 

Unfortunately for the Ukrainians, 
their rich land is like a very beautiful 
woman—too tempting and too defense- 
less not to awaken desire in those who 
gaze upon her. A Bolshevist army 
marched in and was ousted by a Ger- 
man army, which in turn was ousted 
by a domestic dictatorship under an 
ex-schoolmaster named Petlura. Then 
followed, in rapid succession: a short 
war with Poland; a Bolshevist revolu- 
tion; a war in which Petlura allied 
with Poland to fight Russia; another 
Soviet regime; an invasion by a White 
Russian army; a Soviet resurgence; a 
Polish invasion; and finally, in late 
1920, “autonomy” under the U. S. S. R. 

In this confused and tragic chroni- 
cle, the most remarkable fact is that 
Ukraina survived at all. With almost 
superhuman resistance to suffering, 
the peasant population withstood the 
raids of four armies and countless 
bandit bands. With the same stoicism, 
hundreds of thousands of Ukraine 
peasants starved to death in 1933 rath- 
er than surrender their farm produce 
to the Soviets. Democratic, cautious, 
intensely individualistic, the Ukraini- 


-an peasant is a hard nut to crack. 


That he is far from converted to Com- 
munism, the number of Soviet treason 
trials in the Ukraine would seem to 
prove. 

Today in eastern Europe there are 
as many Ukrainians as England has 
Englishmen—about 38,000,000. Four 
millions live in Poland, 2,000,000 more 
in Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia, the 
rest under Soviet rule. Except for 
the Hindus, the Ukrainians are the 
largest homogeneous group in the 
world without a government of its 
own. 

It is upon this grievance that Hitler 
counts in mapping his drive to the 
east. He counts also upon the help of 
500,000 Germans living in the Ukraine, 
and 500,000 more along the Volga. First 
invited to colonize Russia’s steppes by 
the Empress Catherine II in 1763, in- 
vited again by Czar Alexander I in 
1803, Russia’s German colonists have 
preserved their nationality almost in- 
tact. In the Ukraine are prosperous 
settlements where the street names all 
end in Strasse and where scarcely a 
Russian word is spoken. During the 
World war most Ukraine Germans ob- 
served a strict neutrality. After 20 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Heavy Work 


Heavily loaded with official duties, 
President Roosevelt last week was 
hard-pressed. But by sending out 
three important messages, announcing 
numerous appointments and making 
two significant assignments, he was 
well abreast of his program before the 
week was out. 

@ Messages: Two of his messages— 
one on the budget, the other requesting 
a WPA deficiency appropriation—went 
to Congress (see page 5). The third— 
his annual Jackson Day speech—was 
directed at the Democratic party. 

The latter speech was delivered be- 
fore 1,200 high party office-holders and 
supporters at the Jackson Day dinner 
in Washington’s swank Mayflower Ho- 
tel. Broadcast to similar gatherings 
throughout the nation, it was essen- 
tially a plea for all “real” Democrats 
to unite behind New Deal objectives. 





International 


F. D. R. Il]: Too Big for Grandpa’s Dress 


Dissension leading to a “do nothing” 
attitude, he warned, would end in pub- 
lic repudiation of the party in 1940. 
But that the united party must be kept 
liberal was made plain by an invita- 
tion. The invitation was for conserva- 
tive Democratic “tweedledums,” who 
do not wish to embrace the New Deal 
philosophy, to join openly with con- 
servative Republican “tweedledees.” 
While these messages went out, re- 
ports on world reaction to his open- 
ing message to Congress came in. 
Abroad, democracies hailed his attack 
on the dictators as strengthening dem- 
ocratic resistance, while totalitarian 
states bitterly criticized it as an “ora- 
tion of hate.” Particularly significant 
was an almost unprecedented state- 
ment commending it from Britain’s 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, who has 
been retreating before the dictators in 
the name of “appeasement.” At home, 





the message was generally well-receiv- 
ed except in two respects: in Congres: 
last week, the hint of economic “san 

tions” and the firm defense of “defi 
cit” spending met opposition. 

@ Appointments: Outstanding Pres- 
idential appointment of the week wa 
that lifting renowned Felix Frank- 
furter (see page 16) from a Harvard 
law professorship to the Supren: 
Court vacancy left by the death of 
Associate Justice Benjamin Cardozo. 
A liberal, Frankfurter’s appointment 
came as a surprise because rumors 
held that a westerner had the insid 
track for the post. Nevertheless, litth 
opposition to his confirmation by th¢ 
Senate was expected (see page 5). 

At the same time, the President 
named James P. Pope, former New 
Deal Democratic Senator of Idaho, as a 
member of the TVA’s board of direc- 
tors. Defeated in the Idaho primaries 
last fall, Pope will complete the un- 
expired term of Arthur E. Morgan, 
former TVA chairman, who was dis- 
missed by the President. 


@ Assignments: For his two new 
Cabinet appointees, Attorney General 
Frank Murphy and Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry Hopkins, the President 
found big tasks. On the basis of 
charges made in its report to Congress 
by the Dies Committee Investigating 
Un-American Activities, Murphy was 
put in charge of a Justice Department 
investigation of alleged violations of 
Federal crimina] statutes by U. S. 
Communist, Fascist and Nazi organi- 
zations. In some quarters, this was 
interpreted as a weakening of Presi- 
dential antagonism to the Dies inves- 
tigation, in others as an indication 
that he was trying to forestall contin- 
uation of the Dies investigation. 

More difficult, Hopkins’ reported as- 
signment was (1) to settle the knotty 
dispute between the two warring fac- 
tions of labor, the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L., and (2) to get from business 
men suggestions as to how the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act might be made 
more satisfactory to them. Thus, it 
seemed to some that the President 
hoped to strengthen Hopkins in his 
fight for confirmation in the Senate 
(see page 5). 

Chief sidelight of the President’s 
week was the christening of his 6- 
month-old grandson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 3rd, whose parents are 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and the 
former Ethel duPont (see cut). In 
an Episcopal ceremony, the christen- 
ing took place before President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, the parents, the Pres- 
ident’s mother, and the godparents. 
Part of the ceremony followed fami- 
ly custom: little Franklin wore the 
family charm, which adorned the 
President, his children and most of his 
other grandchildren at their baptisms. 
But the family christening robe, said 
to be nearly 100 years old, was not 
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sed. Little Franklin, too big to wear 
the dress his grandfather had worn, 
ore a new dress instead, 





Congress: Weighty Items 


Hitting full stride, Congress plunged 
last week into consideration of four 
weighty matters—the budget for fiscal 
(940, relief, defense, and major Presi- 
dential appointments, 

BUDGET: From the White House 
ame formal notice of the Adminis- 
tration’s financial plans for the next 
fiscal year (1939-40). The President’s 
budget message envisioned a Federal 
outlay of $8,995,000,000, half a billion 
below this year’s anticipated $9,492,- 
000,000 but still the second greatest in 
the nation’s peace-time history. 

With Treasury revenues next year 
estimated at $5,669,000,000, the budget 
would leave a net deficit of $3,326,- 
000,000 and shoot the public debt to an 
all-time high of $44,458,000,000—only 
half a billion dollars under the legal 
limit now placed on the total the Fed- 
eral government may owe. Since the 
possibility of unforeseen expenditures 
made this working margin uncomfort- 
ably slim, it was generally supposed 
that Roosevelt would soon ask Con- 
gress to increase the statutory debt 
limit.t The projected 1940 «deficit 
would be second only to those of 1936 
and 1939. Chief budget items were 
$2,300,000,000 for relief and recovery 
spending and an undetailed defense 
outlay set at $1,319,558,000. 

Despite the staggering figures in his 
message, the President stoutly defend- 
ed his spending policies. “Not a cent” 
of the taxpayers’ money had been 
wasted, he declared, but had been 
spent instead for “permanent, tangi- 
ble additions to our national wealth” 
or “conservation of our resources.” 

RELIEF: Along with his financial 
statement for 1940, President Roose- 
velt sent to Capitol Hill his special 
message on unemployment relief. To 
provide WPA jobs for from 2,700,000 
to 3,000,000 jobless until the 1939 fiscal 
year ends next June 30, he asked a 
deficiency appropriation of $875,000,- 
000—nearly a full third more than 
had been expected. The President said 
he recognized the desire of Congress 
to reassert its control over relief 
spending, but asked that such plans 
be delayed until the appropriations for 
fiscal 1940 were made, so that hasty 
action would not disjoint the delicate 
functioning of work relief at this time. 

No sooner had it appeared than the 
relief message bore the fruit of revolt. 
In the House, a deficiency appropria- 
tions subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum, Virginia Demo- 
crat, quickly pared the requested 
amount by $150,000,000. Although 
WPA officials declared that the cut 
would kill relief for half a million 
jobless, it seemed likely that the re- 


+ Last May for the first time, an act of Congress 
placed a limit of 45 billion dollars on the total public 
debt of the Federal government. 
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Ambassador Bullitt Made Dire Predictions 


duced amount would be approved 
eventually by the full House. 

In the Senate the rebellion took a 
different form. There Senator James 
Byrnes, South Carolina Democrat, 
gathered his special committee on 
unemployment to begin work on a 
formula which, when inserted in re- 
lief appropriations, would end execu- 
tive discretion in parceling out relief 
funds among the states. Although this 
was precisely what the President had 
asked to have postponed, there were 
signs that the senators would seek to 
tack the formula onto the deficiency 
appropriation. 

DEFENSE: Awaiting the President's 
special message on defense plans be- 
fore buckling down to work on that 
problem, the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Military Aefairs surprised 
everybody by meeting in an extra- 
ordinary secret session to hear a pair 
of diplomatic experts. They were Am- 
bassador to England Joseph P.-Ken- 
nedy and Ambassador to France Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, both on leave, who 
interrupted Florida vacations to fly 
to Washington. 

According to reports that leaked 
from behind the closed doors, the two 
Ambassadors painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of European conditions. Bullitt 
was said to have made especially dire 
predictions about a fresh crisis and 
possible war next spring, either from 
a German invasion of the Ukraine 
(see page 3) or an Italian attack on 
French colonial possessions. 

APPOINTMENTS: From a list of 159 
Presidential appointments, Congress 
picked the three most important to 
consider first—those of Harry Hop- 
kins as Secretary of Commerce, Frank 
Murphy as Attorney General, and Felix 
Frankfurter as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court (see page 16). 

Hopkins, vulnerable as the ex-head 
of WPA, took a severe grilling from the 
Senate Commerce Committee, headed 
by Senator Josiah W. Bailey, North 
Carolina Democrat and the Secretary’s 
political and personal foe. In a packed 
committee room, Hopkins defended his 








relief administration, declared that he 
was familiar with business problems 
from personal experience and said he 
was sure he could fill the duties of the 
Commerce post “well.” Though he 
minimized charges of politics in relief, 
he admitted two “mistakes”: (1) he 
himself should not have made political 
speeches as WPA Administrator, and 
2) because of political activity in the 
last campaign, WPA officials in Ken- 
tucky should have been “pitched out 
on their ears.” In the presence of news- 
paper columnists who printed the quo- 
tation, Hopkins vigorously denied that 
he had ever said “we'll spend and 
spend, and tax and tax, and elect and 
elect.” 

Murphy, to his own surprise as well 
as to the surprise of others, was unan- 
imously approved by a Senate judici- 
ary subcommittee, which seemed to 
make his confirmation without hear- 
ings a certainty. 

Frankfurter’s fitness for the Court 
was considered by another judiciary 
subcommittee, which spent most of its 
time listening to small-fry witnesses 
whose testimony sometimes bordered 
on the ludicrous. On more than one 
occasion, witnesses stirred the com- 
mittee’s wrath by pointedly referring 
to the fact that the appointee was a 
Jew. After this had gone on for two 
days, Frankfurter decided to appear 
and answer his critics personally. 





Red Tape Report 


In 1937, the head of a big dairy prod- 
ucts corporation told his stockholders 
that the company had spent a million 
dollars in a single year in filling out 
75,000 government tax returns, reports 
and questionnaires, 

In the same year, a manufacturing 
firm had to make 87,000 tax returns. 

Also in 1937, a company with 39,000 
wholesale and retail branches had to 
make separate reports on each unit. 

Last spring, voicing concern over 
the “large number of statistical re- 
ports which Federal agencies are re- 
quiring from business and industry,” 
President Roosevelt named a special 
committee to study how Washington 
might cut down on statistical red tape, 
Last week, the committee filed its find- 
ings with the President. Through its 
chairman, Stuart A. Rice of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board, it reported these 
facts among others: 

@ In 1937 the Federal government’s 
demands for information from busi- 
nesses and individuals hit the tower- 
ing total of 135% million question- 
naires. 

@ Although the various agencies un- 
doubtedly needed the facts they re- 
quested, there was a “substantial 
amount of unnecessary duplication” 
which was troublesome and expensive 
to both government and business. 

® Typical of the situation is the fact 
that “a very large proportion of all 
employers are called upon four sepa- 
rate times to report the individual 
earnings of a substantial number of 












































































their employees during a given time 
period” and that “in a number of lines 
of business, a concern’s total payroll 
in a given period may be reported in 


as many as 12 different Federal forms.” 


The committee had definite ideas on 
what should be done to snip away 
some of the red tape. Above all, it 
said, a statistical coordinating agency 
should be created with sufficient pow- 
ers and funds to weed out existing 
duplications and to prevent them in 
the future. Under its direction, facts 
needed by more than one Federal 
agency would be gathered collectively 
and shared; nobody would be com- 
pelled to give Washington the same in- 
formation over and over again, 

——_———_—-______— 


Yacht Squabble 


July 27, Washington—Miss Renn 
and her guests had party on the Eala. 

Aug. 17, Washington—Making ready 
for party. Party of Mrs. Roper and 
seven guests boarded vessel 3 p. m., 
arriving Colonial Beach 5:50 p. m., 
Aug. 18. Returned to Washington, 
where party left vessel 3 p. m., 19th. 

Sept. 22, Washington—Secretary 
Roper and party boarded Eala at 12:15 
p. m. Sailed to Georgetown channel 
to attend races. 





In these terse excerpts from the 1934 
log of the 85-foot government launch 
Eala, Washington saw last week the 
seeds of a possible government scan- 
dal. They had been tacked onto his 
bulky annual report to Congress by 
acting Comptroller General Richard 
N. Elliott as documentary evidence 
that ex-Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
iel C. Roper, his family and his subor- 
dinates had used the ship for “unau- 
thorized” pleasure jaunts. 

Specifically, Elliott claimed that the 
Eala, property of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion & Navigation, had been operated 
during six months of 1934 almost ex- 
clusively for private parties. On some 
occasions, he said, the vessel had been 
removed from regular duties to accom- 
modate Roper’s friends. In some in- 
stances, “such items as Poland water, 
flowers, cigars, cigarettes, etc., pur- 
chased for members of the parties, 
were vouchered for as paint, provi- 
sions or supplies and were paid from 
the appropriation” of the Bureau. Of 
$19,733 spent on the boat in the six- 
month period, the Comptroller insist- 
ed, at least $9,506 was improperly 
charged to the government. 

Roper, who resigned his Commerce 
post only last month, was quick to an- 
swer these accusations. Elliott’s state- 
ments, he declared, were “based on 
half truths and therefore indistin- 
guishable from a deliberate lie.” The 
real facts, said Roper, were that the 
practices complained of dated back to 
the Hoover administration, and that he 
himself had ended misuse of Com- 
merce ships when he discovered it. 

“It is indeed unfortunate,” added the 
72-year-old southerner bitterly, “that 
an individual accidentally occupying 
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Elliott Stuck to His Charges 


a high public office should so obvious- 
ly reflect his political spleen .. .” 

This was a broad hint that Elliott 
was seeking through _ sensational 
charges to preserve the job which fell 
to him by succession in 1936. The 
New Deal’s reorganization bill would 
abolish the Comptroller General’s of- 
fice, and Elliott, a Republican, has 
been fighting to maintain it. The same 
day that Roper made this suggestion, 
Elliott published charges of financial 
irregularities which he said his office 
had uncovered in the National Guard 
of nine states. “Questionable transac- 
tions” by National Guard officers, he 
said, involved government expendi- 
tures of $176,679. 

As the squabble raged, Roper’s suc- 
cessor, Secretary Harry Hopkins, went 
to bat for him. He had investigated, 
Hopkins said in his first published 
statement after taking office, and found 
that Roper’s record in the matter was 
“clean as a hound’s tooth.” When 
Elliott stubbornly stuck to his charges, 
however, several representatives be- 
gan to talk of an investigation to de- 
termine whether there really had been 
any high-jinks in the Commerce De- 
partment. 

<--> ——_____—_ 


Pennsylvania Indictment 


In Pennsylvania last spring, charges 
of corruption were hurled at the ad- 
ministration of Democratic Governor 
George H. Earle. For eight months 
thereafter, the Democrat-controlled 
legislature held off a special grand jury 
investigation through passage of laws 
that were later ruled unconstitutional. 
After a three-month study during the 
same period, a special legislative com- 
mittee (dominated by Democrats) ex- 
onerated all those named in the charg- 
es, including Earle himself. 

But in mid-December, after Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans had been returned 
to power, a grand jury seated at 
Harrisburg began an independent in- 
vestigation. Last week, it had indicted 
one of the most important officials in 
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Earle’s regime on charges of black 
mail, election law violations and con 
spiracy. He was David L. Lawrence. 
$10,000-a-year secretary of the Con 
monwealth and chairman of the Stat 
Democratic committee, 

In three separate true bills, th 
grand jury accused Lawrence of (1 
extorting $5,000 from an official of a 
gravel company for election purposes 
(2) failing to pass the money on to thy 
Democratic party; (3) “unlawfull) 
conspiring” with a Pittsburgh con 
tractor, now dead, to “defraud anid 
cheat” the state by selling it inferio: 
gravel at exorbitant prices. 

Said the grand jury: “If the charges 
made to the district attorney are true 
there has existed a state of corruption 
among the highest officials of the state 
government to the extent that the very 
foundation of honest government is 
being undermined.” 

At his Pittsburgh home, Lawrenc« 
immediately indicated he would fight 
the charges. “I am not guilty,” he said, 
“and I expect a vindication . , .” 


“Mooney Wins” 


In the 22 years that have dragged by 
since Thomas J. Mooney stepped into 
the “living tomb” of California’s San 
Quentin prison as the convicted mur- 
derer of 10 persons in the San Fran- 
cisco Preparedness Day bombing of 
1916, no man has been surer of his 
eventual release than Mooney himself. 
While five successive Governors denied 
him pardons, while every possible 
judicial effort came to a dead end, 
while the ceaseless pleas of liberals 
throughout the world fell on deaf ears, 
the pudgy, graying prisoner stoutly 
maintained that “in the end, Mooney 
wins.” 

Last week, at long last, Mooney won, 
Discarding his number 31,921 for a 
prison-made pin-stripe suit, the great- 
est living symbol of class conflict and 
injustice motored 90 miles to the state 
capitol at Sacramento. There, before 
microphones, cameras and a cheering 
crowd of 500, Culbert Olson, first Dem- 
ocratic Governor of California in 44 
years, gave Mooney his unconditional 
freedom and absolved him of all guilt 
in the crime for which he had paid 
with 22 years of his life. 

When Olson asked anyone with ob- 
jections to the pardon to “step for- 
ward and state to me here and now 
the information he desires to impart,” 
not a voice was raised in the hush that 
followed his words. Yet only a short 
while ago, many who doubted 
Mooney’s part in the crime fought to 
keep him jailed because he was a 
“dangerous radical.” 

Mooney’s conviction in 1916 was a 
direct result of the war hysteria and 
labor-capitalist hatred of that time. 
An exponent of radicalism and vio- 
lence in principle, arrogant and domi- 
neering personally, the labor leader 
was anathema to San Francisco con- 
servatives. His guilt in the bombing 
was determined despite strong evi- 
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dence that he was innocent. Later, it 
became almost a holy cause with con- 
servatives, although the testimony of 
five chief witnesses was proved to be 
riddled with perjury, nine of the 10 
surviving jurors asked a new trial, 
and the judge who sentenced him call- 
ed the conviction “the dirtiest job ever 
put over.” 

Of the 22-year battle for justice that 
followed, Mooney was not only the 
symbol, but the master. From his San 
Quentin cell, he actively directed the 
continual agitation for his freedom on 
the part of labor organizations. He 
directed also the legal fight which 
ended only last month when the U. S. 
Supreme Court rejected a series of 
final pleas for review of the case. So 
obsessed was he with his cause that 
he talked of it and of himself nearly 
always in the third person. 

“IT see Tom Mooney,” he has said, 
“as a statue rising up, and all about its 
base the wreckage and refuse of his 


Mooney Took His Pardon Calmly ... 


enemies, dead, broken, discredited.” 
Taking his pardon from Olson, who 
gave notice in his campaign that he 
would free Mooney if elected, the 54- 
year-old agitator showed that while 
prison might have dulled his former 
militancy, it had not changed his social 
and political beliefs. He intended to 
spend the rest of his life, he said, 
fighting for “a new and better social 
order.” His first step in this direction, 
he added, would be to seek freedom for 
Warren Billings. Billings was con- 
victed as Mooney’s confederate in the 
still unsolved 1916 bombing, but can- 
not get a pardon without court sanc- 
tion because of a prior conviction. 
Quitting the California capitol a free 
man, Mooney seemed less excited by 
the momentous proceedings than the 
man who gave him his liberty. That 
afternoon, Olson collapsed in the 
midst of a speech and was hospitalized 
to recover from “nervous exhaustion 
as a result of overwork.” Mooney sped 
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in an auto cavalcade to San Francisco 
to begin a long series of victory cele- 
brations and speeches. As _ 50,000 
cheering men and women lined the 
pavements, he led a parade over the 
same route followed by the marchers 
he was convicted of bombing 22 years 
ago. With him was his wife, Rena, 
accused but never convicted of com- 
plicity in the crime. 

As the first step in his announced 
intention to “fight for labor solidarity,” 
Mooney divided between San Fran- 
cisco A. F. of L. and Chicago C. IL. O. 
strikers the $10 which he, like every 
prisoner, was given upon leaving San 
Quentin. This sum, he remarked, was 
“my compensation for 22 years in 
prison,” 

(epee 


Spotlight on Smuggling 


If Rosa Weber, a maid in the house- 
hold of New York State Supreme Court 
Justice Edgar J. Lauer, had not over- 
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While Olson Collapsed From the Strain 


heard a group of her employer’s dinner 
guests denouncing Adolf Hitler one 
evening a few months ago, several 
seemingly unrelated things might not 
have happened, Rosa might not have 
lost her job; Mrs. Lauer might not be 
facing a possible prison sentence and 
heavy fines; George Burns and Jack 
Benny, radio and screen comedians, 
might not have been indicted as smug- 
glers; and Albert N, Chaperau, an ex- 
convict, might not be heading for jail 
once more. 

However, Rosa is said to have an- 
nounced to the Lauer guests: “I love 
Adolf Hitler. If you don’t stop talk- 
ing against him, I will stop serving the 
dinner right now.” Rosa was prompt- 
ly discharged and she promptly went 
to U. S. customs officials to tell some 
things about Mrs. Lauer’s gowns and 
jewelry. Consequences of her visit 
were these: (1) Chaperau, who called 
himself a commercial attache of the 
Nicaraguan Consul General and was 











accused of having used his self-impos- 
ed title to bring clothing and jewelry 
into this country under the protection 
of diplomatic immunity, was convict- 
ed of smuggling; (2) Mrs. Lauer plead- 
ed guilty in Federal Court to a smug- 
gling conspiracy involving Chaperau; 
(3) George Burns, of the radio team of 
Burns and Allen, pleaded guilty to two 
indictments, in a Similar connection, 

Last week Jack Benny, protesting 
his innocence, was indicted also. And 
whispers began to spread that the Fed- 
eral government was not yet through 
with indictments of stage, screen and 
radio stars, linking them to the smug- 
gling activities of Chaperau. 

Because Benny is the highest paid 
comedian on the air and is heard over 
the greatest weekly commercial net- 
work in radio, the spotlight which had 
formerly rested on the three others 
swung sharply to him. Flying from 
Hollywood to appear voluntarily be- 
fore a Federal Grand Jury in New 
York City, Benny was indicted after 
about an hour of testimony. He was 
released in $1,000 bail and his trial 
was set for January 24, but not before 
he had indignantly denied charges that 
he had smuggled jewelry valued at 
$2,131. Said Benny: 

“Tam utterly amazed ...I have al- 
ways thought that in order to be in- 
dicted it was necessary to be guilty of 
some criminal intent... It seems to 
me a terrible thing that a gitizen who 
has not intentionally or knowingly 
committed any wrong should have the 
onus of an indictment lodged against 
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Americana— 


Wanderer: Asking directions from a 
policeman cost James Kosak, a truck 
driver from Brookfield, Ill, $100 for 
drunken driving. “What part of Chi- 
cago is this?” Kosak inquired of the 
cop. When he got to jai!, he leagned 
he was in Milwaukee. 

. * . 

Revenge: Because he greatly admir- 
ed the Roosevelt family, John Ehmig 
of Akron, Ohio, named his son Frank- 
lin Delano Ehmig and his daughter 
Eleanor Elizabeth Ehmig. Now he 
has asked legal permission to change 
the names to Lincoln Franklin and 
Jessie Elizabeth. His reason: his WPA 
check arrived too late for Christmas. 

Bibber: Investigating the case his- 
tory of a patient whose chief symptom 
was a rich purple complexion, doctors 
of the General Hospital in Kansas City, 
Mo., learned that, during a drinking 
spree, his wife had locked him in his 
room and removed his whisky. The 
man thereupon imbibed bay rum, 
shampoo liquid, perfume, rubbing al- 
cohol, witch hazel, hair oil and spirits 
of ammonia, Finally, he munched 100 
aspirin tablets and washed them down 
with a bottle of black hair dye. After 
a lengthy session with a stomach 
pump, physicians said he would re- 
cover, 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Little Munich? 


Clutching his famous gold-topped 
umbrella, British Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain traveled to Romé 
last week to see Benito Mussolini. It 
was his fifth important trip. In 1938, 
he had gone to Paris to cement an 
alliance between France and Great 
Britain. In three visits to Germany, 
he had postponed a general European 
war by turning the Czech Sudetenland 
over to the Reich. But no one knew 
exactly what the 69-year-old Prime 
Minister intended to do in Rome. 

@e At Home: In Great Britain, oppo- 
sition to Chamberlain and his policy 
of appeasing dictatorships persisted. 
When news of President Roosevelt’s 
message attacking dictatorship arrived, 
British newspapers were frankly de- 
lighted. The Manchester Guardian 
acidly contrasted the American lead- 
er’s forthright declaration with Cham- 
berlain’s “timid exercises in this field.” 
Upset by reports that many Americans 
regarded him as Fascist, the Prime 
Minister deftly grasped an opportunity 
to silence critics abroad and at home. 
In the first statement on a Presidential 
speech any British Prime Minister has 
made since the World war, he de- 
clared: “The sentiments expressed by 
the President will be welcomed as yet 
another ifdication of the vital role of 
democracy in world affairs.” 

e In Paris: Although Chamberlain 
himself sealed the pact between France 
and Great Britain, Frenchmen were 
not so sure of his good intentions. 
Obviously, Chamberlain and Musso- 
lini could not avoid discussing rela- 
tions between Italy and France. In 
October, members of the Italian par- 
liament had cried aloud for French 
Savoy, Nice, Corsica and Tunisia. Ital- 
ia newspapers had demanded French 
surrender of control over the Suez 
Canal, the port of Djibouti and the 
Djibouti railway intg Ethiopia. 

Frankly frightened that Chamber- 
lain would do for France in Rome 
what he did for Czechoslovakia in 
Munich, French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet kept cables burning 
between Paris and London, Finally 
he was assured that Chamberlain 
would visit Paris on his way to Rome. 

Still unsatisfied, Bonnet cabled a 
question across the British Channel: 
Would Chamberlain take over the job 
of mediating between France and Italy, 
as Lord Runciman had done for Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia? To the 
French Cabinet, Bonnet read the high- 
ly satisfactory reply: If Mussolini ask- 
ed Chamberlain to mediate, the British 
Prime Minister would recommend that 
Il Duce negotiate directly with France. 

A day later, Chamberlain himself 
arrived in Paris, attended by British 
Foreign Minister Lord Halifax and a 
retinue of diplomatic experts. During 
an hour’s stay, the Britons met Bonnet 
and French Premier Edouard Daladier. 





Just back from a tour of French Cor- 
sica, Tunisia and Algeria, Daladier told 
Chamberlain that France’s possessions 
were loyal and united. 

e In Rome: Italian speculation ran 
high. The government-controlled 
press had declared that Chamberlain 
could do no other than “follow the 
principles of justice established at 
Munich” by agreeing to hand over 
large chunks of French territory to 
Italy. When he stepped off his train 
for a minute at Genoa, Chamberlain 
was wildly cheered by an enthusiastic 
mob. When he finally arrived at 
Rome, thousands of Italians had al- 
ready been waiting for hours. 

Stepping off their train, the Prime 
Minister and his attendants were met 
by smiling Benito Mussolini and smil- 
ing Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law 
and Foreign Minister of I] Duce. Walk- 
ing down the same red carpet which 
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Anxious Bonnet Kept Cables Burning 


Adolf Hitler trod on his visit to Rome 
last May, the company was taken to 
the resplendent Villa Madama, which 
Hermann Goering formally opened as a 
guest house during Hitler’s visit. 
Within the next hour, the spotlight 
on the visitors was abruptly turned 
off. Accompanied by Lord Halifax, 
Chamberlain rode to Mussolini’s of- 
fices in the Palazzo Venezia. Alone 
most of the time, the Prime Minister 
and I] Duce had a beginning conversa- 
tion which lasted for one hour and 40 
minutes. Mussolini spoke in English, 
Left in the dark about these im- 
portant moments, reporters went the 
more eagerly to a state banquet for 
the Britons. In short speeches, I] Duce 
and Chamberlain toasted each other’s 
countries, Mussolini praised the Prime 
Minister’s “spirit of cooperation.” 
Chamberlain sprang a surprise by an- 
nouncing that as a result of a se- 
cret clause in the Anglo-Italian Easter 
pact of friendship, Britain and Italy 
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were exchanging military informatio 
In following conversations, repo: 
ers thought, the two statesmen we: 
to discuss the Easter pact, Frenc! 
Italian relations and the situation j 
Spain. Chamberlain, it was agree: 
would deliver a message from Pari 
France would surrender no territo: 
but might consider enlarging Italia 
privileges in regard to the Suez Cana 
Djibouti aad the Ethiopian railway. 
At a reception following the ban 
quet, Mussolini, usually a genial] hos! 
had taken Count Ciano aside and e: 
gaged him in a glum conversatio: 
Newspapermen suddenly remember 
ed that several weeks ago, Chamber 
lain declared that he was waiting fo: 
a “token” of friendship from the dic 
tators. -First crack out of the box, the, 
guessed, he had asked Mussolini t: 
clear Italian troops out of Spain. 





. 
Spain: Draw 

Mild-mannered Neville Chamberlai 
—a grandfather, a student of bird lif« 
a civilian to his fingertips—has 
horror of war.” It was ironic that 
young men should have died by th: 
thousands simply because Prime Min 
ister Chamberlain was going to visi! 
Mussolini (see above). Yet that was 
what happened last week in Spain. 

To impress Chamberlain with th: 
idea that Rebel victory was a fore 
gone conclusion and that Britain might 
as well come to terms with the win 
ning side, General Franco was show- 
ing off. His army’s concentrated 
strength was hurled at the Loyalist 
capital, Barcelona, In its third week. 
Franco’s “Chamberlain offensive” put 
the Rebel army astride all important 
roads in western Catalonia. 

At this critical moment, the Loyalists 
tried the tactics by which they saved 
themselves during the great Rebel 
drive last spring. They found the 
weakest point in Franco’s line, and hit 
it. The weak point proved to be in 
southwest Spain, on the tablelands of 
Estremadura, Opposition was scant, 
for most of the Nationalists were fight- 
ing 400 miles away in Catalonia. Mov- 
ing as fast as infantry can-go, the 
Loyalists retook towns lost months 
ago, seized the only Rebel lead mine, 
and moved within four miles of Penna- 
roya, whose mines supply Franco with 
exports for Italy and Germany. 

Faced with the nice problem of de- 
ciding whether to send reinforcements 
south or keep on hammering at Cata- 
lonia, Franco chose the latter. The 
Rebel line billowed out on the north, 
caved in on the south, Rebel head- 
quarters issued a communique: “Gen- 
eral Franco’s Catalan advance can 
now be considered triumphal” — but 
the fact was that, once again, Span- 
iards had fought each other to a draw. 

In Washington, D. C., Spain’s sym- 
pathizers fought another draw. A 
“Lift the Embargo” mass meeting to 
urge shipment of war materials to the 
Loyalists was offset by a “Keep the 
Embargo” meeting. Spanish Ambas- 
sador Fernando de los Rios, who had 
invited several prominent Roman 
Catholics to study the status of their 
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church first-hand in Loyalist Spain, 
was rebuffed by Archbishop Michael 
J. Curley of Baltimore, who branded 
the invitation “base fraudulent trick- 
ery,” but other Catholics accepted. 


Middle Europe: Nerves 


Since Adolf Hitler helped himself to 
a slice of Czecho-Slovakia last fall, 
there has been no border between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. A Ger- 
man-Italian commission fixed the fron- 
tier on November 2nd, but it has never 
been staked out. 

Officials of Carpatho-Ukraine, semi- 
independent province of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, know that they lost several hun- 
dred square miles of land, together 
with Ungvar, once their capital, and 
Munkacs, a major town of 30,000 in- 
habitants. Their chagrin is matched 
by Hungarians, who are discontented 
to think that Hungary was not award- 
ed the whole province of Carpatho- 
Ukraine. Such a situation has jangled 
nerves along the entire border. Last 
week, it caused a miniature war. 

Shortly after midnight one morning, 
a Carpatho-Ukrainian border patrol 
strayed into what Hungarians deemed 
to be Hungarian territory. Hungarian 
guards quickly opened fire. Within 
five minutes, on foot and in tanks, de- 
tachments of Czecho-Slovak troops 
were trickling into Hungary. Behind 
them, Czecho-Slovak artillery opened 
fire; four shells fell in Munkacs. 

Hungarian radio programs were 
pushed off the air so that bulletins 
about the battle could be broadcast. 
In the Hungarian capital at Buda- 
pest, newsboys yelled one extra after 
another. Premier Bela Imredy pub- 
licly condemned the “treacherous at- 
tack” and warned Czecho-Slovakia to 
keep “hands off Hungary.” 

After 13 hours of intermittent fight- 
ing, in which about a dozen soldiers 
on both sides were killed, Czecho-Slo- 
vak troops withdrew. Feeling remain- 
ed high. Hungarian police in the town 
of Komarom-Csehi, trying to take a 
peasant to jail because he had made 
slighting remarks about Hungarian 
Regent Horthy, were stoned by a mad- 
dened mob of Slovaks. Police fired 
into the crowd and killed three per- 
sons. A day later, there were border 
skirmishes at two Hungarian villages 
—one near Munkacs, another near the 
lost capital of Ungvar. 

Germany was displeased on two 
counts. Days before the Munkacs in- 
cident, Czech newspapers had hinted 
that the German-Italian frontier set- 
tlement was not final. When the bor- 
der fight broke out, Hungarian news- 
papers intimated that Germany had 
encouraged Czecho-Slovak action as 
part of its plan to create an independ- 
ent state for the Ukrainians who live 
in Poland, Carpatho-Ukraine, Rumania 
and the Soviet Union (see page 3). 

Through the pages of the daily 
Diplomatic Correspondence, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office warned: “It is to 
be expected that the proper authorities 
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Imredy Warned Czecho-Slovakia 


on each side will take the necessary 
measures to avoid a repetition of simi- 
lar incidents.” Ina conciliatory mood, 
the Prague government withdrew its 
troops a mile from the vague frontier; 
the Hungarian government made a 
similar gesture. But while military 
men on both sides met to determine 
who had started middle Europe’s min- 
iature war, the Hungarian government 
made a statement: if Czech troops 
crossed the frontier again, Hungar- 
ian soldiers would invade Czecho- 
Slovakia. 





Japan: Fascism, Friction 


Already well on the road to Fascism 
in almost every important particular, 
Japan last week completed yet another 
step in that direction. 

At Tokyo the new cabinet under 
Fascist-minded Premier Kiichiro Hi- 
ranuma was installed by Emperor Hi- 
rohito in a palace ceremony. Although 
all but four members were hold-overs 
from the previous regime, a notable 
change was the dropping of aged Sei- 
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Some Japanese Feared Hiranuma’s Fascism 















hin Ikeda as Finance Minister, osten- 
sibly because of his opposition to rigid 
government control of business. Fu- 
mimaro Konoye, who resigned from 
the Premiership two weeks ago, was 
persuaded to become a minister with- 
out portfolio, and was installed also 
as President of the Privy Council, 
highest advisory body to the throne, 
in which post he succeeded Baron 
Hiranuma, 

Because of his avowed Fascist views, 
Japanese parliamentarians feared 73- 
year-old Hiranuma’s premiership 
meant certain end to what is left of 
Japan’s present parliamentary system. 
They recalled that five years ago the 
new Premier had written that “polit- 
ical parties and politicians have been 
discredited in the eyes of the people.” 
Moreover, first official act of the new 
government was to promulgate an im- 
perial decree putting into force a na- 
tional vocational registration act. Ef- 
fective this week, it hits about 5,000,- 
000 workers who will have to register 
and accept assignments to various in- 
dustrial jobs designated by govern- 
ment boards, 

One of the new government’s most 
pressing problems, however, was fric- 
tion with the United States over the 
“new order” which Japan says she 
intends to establish in the Far East. 
First announced on November 2, that 
“new order” would aim to weld Japan, 
Manchukuo and China into a giant 
economic bloc likely to slam shut the 
“open door” to Occidental trade in the 
Orient. But on December 31, the 
United States rejected Japan’s “new 
order” claims and reserved all Amer- 
ican rights in China. 

Last week, while the Japanese gov- 
ernment made no comment, increasing 
friction between the United States and 
Japan was predicted by the influential 
Tokyo newspaper Asahi as a result 
of President Roosevelt’s recent annual 
message to Congress and the new 
American arms program, On top of 
this, the United States last week gave 
Asahi editors and Japan something 
else to consider, The annual report 
of the National Munitions Board, sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, dis- 
closed that “moral sanctions” invoked 
by the U. S. State Department had 
blacklisted Japan from purchase of 
either airplanes or bombs in the Unit- 
ed States. The blacklisting, said the 
report, had been in effect since July 1 
because of Japanese bombings of Chi- 
nese civilians. 

ee 


Soviet: Love Story 


Not so cold as Siberia is the Russian 
heart. Not so harsh is the Soviet that 
it never honors love. 

In 1931 a dashing young British 
engineer named Bryan Grover went to 
work in the oil fields of Russia, In 
1933 he met and married Elena Pa- 
trovna Golius, a citizen of the Soviet. 
A year later he got a job in Iran but 
Elena was not allowed to go with him, 
In the years that followed, young 
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Bryan Grover prayerfully and per- 
sistently sought a reunion, but all 
efforts failed. Soviet law kept the 
lovers apart. 

Unable to endure the forced separa- 
tion any longer, Grover last year quit 
his job, bought an antique airplane, 
took a few flying lessons, and on last 
November 13 staged a desperate and 
illegal flight from Stockholm, Sweden, 
to Russia. When he made a forced 
landing near Moscow, he was arrest- 
ed and placed in jail. 

Last fortnight the municipal court 
at Moscow heard him. “I love my 
wife,” he told the judge. “I love my 
wife so much that all I ask... is 
the possibility to live with her either 
here or abroad.” Although the court 
was impressed by both his connubial 
ardor and his offer to become a Rus- 
sian citizen, Grover’s punishment for 
breaking the Soviet frontier law was 
deportation, a fine of about $300, and 
confiscation of his second-hand plane. 
The story had a happy ending, how- 
ever. Moved by the young man’s 
pleading, Soviet officials unexpectedly 
changed their former attitude: Grover 
was told he could take pretty Elena 
back home to England. 

And so last week, the girl who was 
Elena Patrovna Golius received the 
warm welcome of Grover’s parents; 
Grover was back at the job he had 
quit; and the two lovers were plan- 
ning to be wed again because their 
marriage in the Caucasus had not been 
properly recorded. 


Asides Abroad— 


Degenerates Only: The “Lambeth 
Walk,” a dance now popular in the 
United States, originated in England, 
where even King George and Queen 
Elizabeth take a fling at it now and 
then. Last week, the S. A. Mann ofli- 
cial weekly of the Nazi Storm Troop- 
ers, called it a “Jewish nuisance”—a 
“degenerate dance” indulged in by 
“degenerate people”’—and asked that 
it be banned in Germany. 





Revolution: Using 33,000 rubles 
($6,250) to design new models which 
he hoped “would revolutionize the 
shoe industry,” Comrade Pekar was 
severely rebuked in Soviet Russia. 
Among the models he designed in his 
state-financed shop were “Collective 
Harvest,” “North Pole Flight from 
Moscow to America,” and “Soviet 
Music,” which had a treble clef de- 
sign instead of a buckle. “Park of 
Culture and Rest” had a miniature 
parachute tower on its toe. The Mos- 
cow newspaper Pravda attacked Com- 
rade Pekar as “a young style maniac.” 


Bell Brigade: In sheer self-defense, 
the town of Forest Row, England, in- 
stalled a new fire alarm system—a 
push button in the chief’s home which 
rings bells in the homes of the other 
11 members of the brigade. Formerly, 
the chief had to run to the fire station, 
set off a rocket and ring a hand bell. 
If the wind happened to be blowing 
the wrong way, most of the firemen! 
missed his call. 


Pathfinder 
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Air Chapel, Air Priest 


In most parts of the world last 
week, men talked about mass produc- 
tion of airplanes for use in war. But 
at the Parks Air College near East 
St. Louis, IIL, a second-hand Fokker 
amphibian was being done over to 
help encourage the worship of God. 

The Fokker was to become a “chap- 
el of the air”—believed to be the first 
of its kind in the world. Inside, work- 
men were installing an altar, such as 
is used in all Roman Catholic churches 
for celebration of the Mass. The re- 
modeling was being done for the Rev. 
Paul Schulte, O. M. L, the 41-year-old 
“flying priest of the Arctic.” 

Father Schulte, a member of the 
Oblate order, has long been famous 
for the missionary flights he makes 





International 
Father Schulte’s Plane Will Be Unique 


each year over an area of 1,500,000 
square miles in the far north. The 
flights began in 1936 at the special 
request of Pope Pius, who had been 
impressed by Father Schulte’s work in 
South Africa. Born in Germany and 
still a German citizen, Father Schulte 
undertook his South African mission 
12 years ago. Since 1936, however, all 
his efforts have been confined to the 
Arctic. 

Father Schulte is the founder and 
president of the Missionary Vehicular 
Association, an international organi- 
zation of Oblate priests who use air- 
planes, motorboats, autos and wireless 
stations to carry aid and religious in- 
struction to people living in bleak and 
distant sections of the world. The air 
chapel will supplement the other plane 
the M. V. A. now has in the Arctic. 
Headquarters are at Churchill, Hudson 
Bay. In addition, Father Schulte main- 
tains an office in Washington, D. C., 
where he was stationed last week to 
supervise the handling of donations 
for medical aid to the Eskimos. 

Work on the “chapel of the air” 
probably will be completed in the 


spring. Because it will be the only 
M. V. A. plane with a built-in altar, 
Father Schulte and his fellow mission 
aries will use it frequently to fly be- 
tween Arctic outposts and say Mass 
for the inhabitants. Thus occupied 
Father Schulte will be able to draw a 
sharp contrast between his present 
use of the airplane and that of 24 
years ago—at that time he was a war 
pilot in the German air force. 








“Reverse” Profits 


Two months ago the Rev, Grant Rob- 
inson, pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Walton, N. Y.., 
startled his parishioners by passing 
around a collection plate laden with 
dollar bills and urging each member 
of the congregation to take one. Then, 
he explained his “plate-passing in re- 
verse”: each person was to invest the 
dollar and return the profits to the 
church, 

Last week, the returns were added 
up and it was learned that a profit of 
$477 had been made, Parishioners, 
who had taken $127, put the money in 
various activities. Some made food- 
stuffs and sold them. Others used the 
money in their businesses or farms. A 
coal] dealer turned in $25. The pastor, 
who had also taken a dollar, returned 
$18 realized from a lecture tour. 

Said pleased Mr. Robinson, who ex- 
pected to pay the church’s winter 
coal bill with the windfall: “My faith 
in human nature has been completely 
justified. Every dollar was accounted 
for and so successful was the plan that 
many of the members have urged me 
to repeat it later this year.” 

Orr 


Briefs 


@ Declaring that the custom of wit- 
nesses kissing the Bible when sworn 
is “obsolete, archaic and insanitary,” 
the Bar -Association of Greensboro, 
N. C., has passed a resolution urging 
the state legislature to discontinue 
the practice. 


gq After the school board of Cos- 
grove, Iowa, had withheld the salary 
of Sister Mary Eugene Schwartz, the 
issue of whether nuns may wear re- 
ligious dress in a public school room 
was taken to the state supreme court. 
The high tribunal] ordered a retrial of 
the case in the district court which 
had held against the board. 


@ At the annual convention of the 
Nationa] Association of Evangelists in 
Syracuse, N. Y., delegates were urged 
to “reopen William Jennings Byran’s 
historic fight” against the teachings of 
the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Mrs. George Dibble of Bloomingdale, 
Mich., said general acceptance of the 
theory had caused “the great moral 
and religious decline that has swept 
the country.” 
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SCHOOLS 





0 ° 
Citizenship Day 

In the United States each year, 2,200,- 
(00 persons pass the age of 21. Most 
of them recognize vaguely that they 
have in some legal fashion “come of 
ige.” Few are acutely conscious that 
they have also become voting citizens 
of the United States. 

Soon, if Dr. R. J. Colbert of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has his way, 
every American, in the year he reaches 
the age of 21, may signalize his eleva- 
tion to active citizenship in a nation- 
wide celebration. As a starter, Dr. 
Colbert was planning last week to 
have 1,200 young men and women of 
Manitowoc County, Wis., do something 
like that next May 21. 

Preparations for Manitowoc’s Citi- 
zenship Day, the brain child of Dr. 
Colbert, were going forward under 
the direction of a special committee. 
During the next five months, the coun- 
ty’s young people, who have been or- 
ganized into groups in each of the 
38 voting precincts, will study indi- 
vidually and discuss collectively the 
responsibilities and duties of citizen- 
ship and their relationships to local, 
state and national governments. 

On the day itself, the 1,200 residents 
of Manitowoc who have become 21 in 
the last twelve months will be inducted 
in formal ceremonies as citizens of the 
United States. At the same time, 
adults among the county’s 58,000 in- 
habitants will have a chance to affirm 
their faith in American democracy. 

The Citizenship Day idea was en- 
thusiastically backed by Wisconsin’s 
president, Dr. Clarence Dykstra, and 
Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry of 
the state supreme court. Both agreed 
not only that the prefacing education- 
al program would be valuable in mak- 
ing better citizens, but that the induc- 
tion ceremonies would serve to drive 
home the meaning of democratic citi- 
zenship. Dr. Colbert, head of the 
school’s extension bureau of econo- 
mics and sociology, conceived the idea 
because he saw “danger to the life of 
government” in the atmosphere of 
apathy and ignorance now surround- 
ing citizenship. He suggested that Citi- 
zenship Day might become a national 
holiday. 


Briefs 


q It has been generally believed that 
public school teachers are hired for a 
i0-month period and therefore have a 
right to a two-months vacation each 
summer. Last week—in New York 
City at least—this belief was brushed 
aside by a court decision holding that 
the city’s teachers are paid for a 12- 
month year and that their summer 
vacations are not a statutory right but 
a privilege granted by the Board of 
Education. As a result, it was possible, 
but not likely, that New York’s teach- 
ers hereafter might be obliged to work 








during the customary summer vacation 
period without an increase in pay. 


G A survey of youth in the labor 
market, made by the WPA Division of 
Social Research, indicated last week 
that only 65 out of every 100 youths 
who finish the eighth grade are gradu- 
ated from high school. The survey 
also showed that only 19 out of every 
100 enter college after high school. 


q Apparently encouraged by the 
U, S. Supreme Court’s recent ruling 
that the University of Missouri must 
admit Negro students to its law school 
or provide equal facilities in a sep- 
arate state institution, a Negro woman 
applied for admission to the graduate 
school of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, This step was 
interpreted as an attempt to test the 
school’s ban against Negro students. 
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OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


| We pay big cash prices for thousands of different titles. 
| We bought over 7,500 books in past twenty-one months, 


and have paid as high as $500.00 for a single book. For ex- 
ample, we will pay you cash for the following books as 
described in our price list: 


Pilgrim’s Progress.............. $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer....... - 200.00 
Old Swimmin’ Hole............... 75.00 
6 os ane bélewacsleeeat 100.00 
I SE 50.00 
I icine cc cecbcowdobe 
Venus and Adonis............... 5,000.00 
Snow-Bound...................... 45.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin............. . 50.00 
i , o55.00c6c0secisccser 250.00 
Se RRP NTS HO et 25.00 
Last of the Mohicans.......... 50.00 
tT ARE RE 100.00 
Little Women....... Fon nate 25.00 
McGuffey Primer....... peveecn ee 
* Tamerlane & Other Poems....... 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of books we 
want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you have checked 
our latest list giving full information. Don't delay—a 
book, story book, Bible, poetry, history, 
travel, almanacs, newspapers, letters, aut raph, etc., 
may bring you $25, $50, $100,'$500 or even $5,000 cash 
for certain ks. Better investigate NOW. Send 10c tothe 
American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., Dept.2104, 
Chlieago, and we will send you latest list of old books we 
want to buy and cash prices we will pay, 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR RHEUMATIC 


ACHES and PAINS 


Cisy Way to 
Pleasant, Quick Relief 


@ An Alka-Seltzer Tablet io a glass of water 
makes a sparkling alkalizing solution, con- 
taining an analgesic (sodium acetyl! salicy- 
pate When you drink it, it gives relief in 
rWO ways-—-quick relief from the pain and 
discomfort and relief from 

the excess acid condition so 

often associated with com 

mon ailments 


AT ALL ORUG STORES 
30c-60c 
Pkgs. 
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- Here’s Why 
You Cough... 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 


Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm 

This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


@ Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out their natural moisture. 


2 Then that sticky, terlating phlegm is loosened, and 
easily ‘‘raised’’ and expelled. 


3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin ‘‘Moist-Throat’’ Method. 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 


>ERTUSSIN. 


iD BY MANY DOCTORS FOR 30 YEARS | 
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Weather Bureau: Nose Up 


Because farmers depend on it to 
help them manage their crops through 
heat, rain and sudden frosts, the Unit- 
ed States Weather Bureau is an agency 
of the Department of Agriculture. But 
even the city office worker relies on 
the Bureau to tell him whether he 
should wear his raincoat. Airlines 
need weather information to keep 
them from. attempting flights which 
storms might make dangerous. And it 
is the Weather Bureau which warns 
of floods and hurricanes, 

Last week, the Weather Bureau had 
a new chief. He was Commander 
Francis Reichelderfer of the U. S. 
Navy, an expert meteorologist and air- 
craft pilot. Appointed temporary suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. W. R. Gregg as 
head of the Bureau last fall, the Navy 
man started the new year as perma- 
nent chief. His obvious aim was to 
improve weather predictions. 

Meteorology is not an exact science. 
Early man judged the weather simply 
by looking at the sky.. Since then, men 
have gone higher and higher trying to 
find out what makes the weather. The 
biggest factors do not seem to be sta- 
ble. The air, which carries the weath- 
er, may pile up thickly into areas of 
high pressure, or it may be scooped 
out so that it forms areas of low pres- 
sure. Water, which makes the weath- 
er wet, is generally present in the air, 
but it takes peculiar conditions to 
bring it down to earth, The sun’s radi- 
ation varies from season to season. 

The sea, which changes temper- 
ature slowly, is a stabilizing influence. 
California and Florida owe their fa- 
mously even temperatures to their 
broad ocean exposures, The land, 
which heats and cools quickly, is a 
disturbing influence. Thus, the land- 
locked middle west experiences tem- 
perature extremes from winter to sum- 
mer as much as 150 degrees apart. 

Each acting on the other, air, sun, 
sea and land are a kind of vast natural 
dynamo; they generate titanic eddies 
above the surface of the earth. But 
until Dr. Gregg took charge in 1934, 
the Weather Bureau kept its nose to 
the ground. Most predictions were 
made from easily obtainable facts. 

Wind, for instance, tends to veer 
away from high-pressure areas, and a 
high barometer is a sign of good 
weather. Air tends to blow into semi- 
empty low pressure areas, where 
storms can be predicted. Barometric 
readings are the basis of old-style 
weather forecasting. 

Since 1934, the air-mass theory of 
weather formation has influenced the 
Bureau’s work. Briefly, this theory 
holds that major disturbances in 
weather, such as blizzards and three- 
day rains, are caused chiefly by the 
meeting of hot and cold masses of air. 
When this happens, it is like a hot 
iron being drawn across a cold plate 
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Reichelderfer: Sky Maps Are Important 


of glass—something has to crack. In 
a typical instance, when warm air 
meets a cold current, it rises above it. 
As it rises, it cools; its moisture con- 
denses into rain or snow. 

Along the boundaries between rela- 
tively warm air and relatively cold 
air, meteorologists now expect to find 
storms. In the United States, the 
Rocky Mountains form a semi-perma- 
nent boundary between two air mass- 
es of different temperatures—one from 
the Pacific; another from Canada. 
Thus, the Rockies are an outstanding 
storm front. Canadian air also col- 
lides with warm air sweeping up from 
Mexico and the Gulf. In the winter, 
this major collision occurs in the 
southern states; in the summer, the 
storm front moves north. 

Since the addition of air-mass anal- 
ysis to barometric readings as a basis 
for weather forecasting, the upper air 
has become more and more important 
to weathermen. On the ground, wind, 
moisture and temperature may be 
quite different from what they are 
aloft. Nevertheless, it is in the upper 
air that such major phenomena as rain 
and snow have their origin. A map 
of sky conditions is important, since 
a ground map may be misleading. 

To probe the atmosphere, the Weath- 
er Bureau has launched a vigorous 
campaign. From 80 stations, pilot 
balloons are sent up; as they rise and 
are carried away, they show wind di- 
rection in the upper air. Both the 
Army and the Navy make airplane 
flights to gather weather data which 
are passed along to the Bureau. Co- 
operating with airlines, the Bureau 
also does flight work at six points, 
recording temperature, humidity and 
air pressure 16,000 feet above sea level. 

Most spectacular of the Bureau’s 
aerial detectives is the radiosonde, 
“robot weatherman” which broadcasts 
temperature, humidity and air pres- 
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sure readings to a special receiver. 
Six weather stations now send radio- 
sondes aloft hung from giant bal- 
loons (see cover). The balloons them- 
selves rise from 50,000 to 70,000 feet 
before they burst. A parachute, col- 
ored bright red so that it may be 
found easily, brings the radiosonde 
to the ground, ready to be used again. 

Of importance to everyone, the 
Weather Bureau will spend nearly 
£5,000,000 this year. Still devoting its 
attention to fundamental ground re- 
cordings, the Bureau maintains nearly 
6,000 observation stations, 

When Dr. Gregg died, the Bureau’s 
facilities for balloon, airplane and 
robot explorations were being ex- 
panded rapidly. Under Commander 
Reichelderfer, they will continue to 
crow. In 1929, the Bureau estimated 
that its forecasts over a previous long- 
range period had been from 85 to 90 
per cent accurate. Only when the 





Pedro Can Talk Like a Man, Bleat Like a Sheep and Grunt Like a Pig t 


secrets of the sky are secrets no longer 

will Bureau forecasts approach the 

ideal—but impossible—100 per cent. 
———— 


Pedro the Voder 


When Dom Pedro II, Emperor of 
srazil, visited Philadelphia’s Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876, he listened in 
amazement to a telephone while some- 
one spoke at the other end of the line. 
“My God!” he cried, “it talks!” 

Could the pious monarch have visit- 
ed New York last week, he would have 
been still more amazed. In the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, engineers had 
developed a new instrument called a 
Voder. Whimsically, they had named 

“Pedro,” after the Emperor. At 
demonstration in Philadelphia, an 
yperator had made it utter human 
sounds. Latest of experiments dating 
back to ancient times, it was the first 
nachine to talk like a man, 

Most of the Voder is made with ordi- 
lary telephone apparatus. Its sounds 
are produced by a diaphragm made to 
ibrate by electrical currents. Two 
types of current duplicate the two 











fundamental tones of speech—whis- 
pering, as in pronouncing s, th and f, 
and musical, as in pronouncing a, e 
and 0. Switches regulate the kinds of 
sound to be used, and the keys of the 
Voder modulate fundamental tones 
into desired vowels and consonants. 

Because the instrument omits some 
of the minor vibrations which occur 
in human speech, Bell engineers admit 
that it speaks with “a slight electrical | 
accent.” <A by-product of research 
into the voice, the machine will be 
used for “an interesting educational 
exhibit.” Voders will be a part of 
Bell Telephone displays at the San 
Francisco Exposition and the New 
York World’s Fair this year. 

Learning to play the Voder took a 
chosen few Bell Telephone girls 18 
months. They are now proficient 
enough to make the Voder converse 
on ordinary subjects. By turning 
a knob, moreover, they can make it 
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q Shortly after the Public Health 
Service stated in its annual report that 
“40,000,000 people in the United States 
are unable to provide themselves with 
medical care during serious illness,” 
the Medical Society of Michigan ap- 
proved a plan for prepaid, low-cost 
medical care for low income groups in 
the state. Along with medical so- 
cieties in Utah, California and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it was the fourth 
major organization to take such action | 
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EDITORIAL 





The Fiscal Picture 


OW that the President has deliv- 

ered his budget message to Con- 
gress, Federal fiscal policies are once 
more being both defended and de- 
plored. As the debate goes on, for 
every voice raised in support, at least 
two voices are raised in damnation. 
Meanwhile, figures are bandied’ about 
with such astronomical abandon that 
the average mind tends to reel in 
bored puzzlement. 


The inclination to feel bored is more 
or less natural because most people 
find high government finance a pretty 
dull business. A billion dollars or 
several billion dollars, any sum that 
goes beyond seven digits, is much like 
a philosophic abstraction without 
philosophy’s basic allure. For this 
reason, although the subject is as im- 
portant as any facing the government, 
the American public today looks upon 
our huge national deficits and huge 
national debt with a varying mixture 
of ennui, misapprehension, unwarrant- 
ed panic and foolish unconcern. 


Actually, these mixed feelings need 
not exist. The fundamental picture is 
clear enough when its elemental fac- 
tors are looked at in proper perspec- 
tive. First of all, there is the record 
of the government’s income and outgo 
during the deficit years. Expressed 
in millions of dollars, with 1939 and 
1940 estimated, the record is this: 


Year Receipts Expenditures Deficit 
1931 3,190 4,092 902 
1932 2,006 5,154 3,148 
1933 2,080 5,143 3,063 
1934 3,116 6,011 2,895 
1935 3,800 7,379 3,979 
1936 4,116 8,880 4,764 
1937 5,239 8,005 2,770 
1938 6,242 7,766 1,524 
1939 (e) 5,520 9,492 3,972 
1940 (e) 5,669 8,995 3,326 


Thus it becomes clear that the cur- 
rent fiscal year (1939) will end next 
June 30 with the second greatest defi- 
cit since the red-ink period began 10 
years ago. Atthesametime, it becomes 
clear that the next fiscal year (1940) 
will write red figures so large that they 
seem to ask: when will it all end? 


The question is very much to the 
point because it implies proper con- 
cern over continuing deficits, mount- 
ing debt and the credit standing of the 
nation. The simple fact is that deficit- 
financing cannot go on forever with- 
out lifting the Federal debt structure to 
a danger point. Moreover, as long as 
it continues without any appreciable 
eurtailment from year to year, deficit- 
financing is damaging to the confi- 








dence of private enterprise, for cap- 
ital is reluctantly invested whenever 
the possibility of monetary inflation 
exists. 

It is worth one’s time to look at 
figures once in awhile. Americans 
should read the past ten years of accu- 
mulating deficits in terms of what the 
deficits have done to the Federal debt. 
For ready reference, the growth of that 
debt is shown in the following table: 


Year Gross Debt—Dollars 
1931 16,801,485,143 
1932 19,487,009,766 
1933 22,538,672,164 
1934 27,053,141,414 
1935 28,700,892,624 
1936 33,778,543,494 
1937 36,424,613,732 
1938 37,164,740,315 
1939 (e) 41,132,000,000 
1940 (e) 44,458,000,000 


The story told by these figures is 
this: the national debt (estimated for 
the current fiscal year and for fis- 
cal 1940) has risen more than 27'4 bil- 
lion dollars since 1931. Unquestion- 
ably, most of this increase has been 
absolutely essential, but the fact that 
years of deficit have been necessary 
does not make it any less necessary for 
the government to push now as quick- 
ly as possible into years of balance. 


N HIS message to Congress, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt made it clear that his 
Administration would follow a spend- 
ing policy until business recovery 
reaches a point where business itself 
will carry on, As everybody knows, 
business has not been’ spending 
enough, has not been investing enough, 
has not been doing enough of the 
things needed to sustain the nation- 
al economy without government 
aid. It is because of this that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt feels justified in es- 
pousing a continuation of deficits by 
espousing a continuation of heavy 
Federal spending. To a degree, he is 
justified, but there is one factor he 
seems to overlook entirely. The fac- 
tor is this: private enterprise, looking 
at the ten-year debt record, has been 
undeniably disturbed. And being dis- 
turbed, it has been cautious and lack- 
ing in confidence. 

Businessmen have In many cases 
been frightened by what they regard as 
much too much red ink. Accordingly, 
rightly or wrongly, they have been 


reluctant to spend. This is a fac- 
tor the Roosevelt Administration 
must take into consideration. On 


the surface, it would appear to be 
largely psychological but it is never- 
theless real. It springs from a nat- 
ural, business-like suspicion of unbal- 
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Pathfinde, 


anced budgets and from a fear of de!) 
that ceaselessly grows. Until the fe: 
itself is banished, more governme 
spending will serve merely to agg 
vate it. 





Now no realist will hold that det 
cits can be ended overnight or tha 
Federal spending can be brought to « 
abrupt halt. How then can _ bus 
nessmen be encouraged to invest ca) 
tal, to stop worrying about unbalanc: 
budgets and growing debt? The brow 
answer to this is plain: governme: 
must act to reassure private ente: 
prise. Among other things, gover: 
ment must demonstrate that its majo 
objective is to balance income wit! 
outgo just as, quickly as business ca: 
guarantee its ability to carry on alon 


N THIS there is a two-way respon 
sibility. Business as well as govern 

ment must show its willingness to co 
operate, not only in words but also 
in deeds. At the same time, busines 
must understand that the nation’s defi- 
cit-and-debt picture, though serious 
enough, is not half so black as son 
would paint it. There has been a great 
deal of panicky exaggeration by th 
doomsday crowd. 

Interesting and encouraging figure 
can be cited on this point. As report- 
ed in these columns once before, the 
have to do with the United States, 
Great Britain and France. Involving 
the percentage of national debt in re- 
lation to national wealth and income, 
they have special significance for this 
reason: the credit of nations as well 
as of individuals is governed by the re- 
lationship of debt to wealth and _in- 
come, 


In the fiscal year 1938—the las! 
year for which actual figures are avail- 
able—the national debt was roughl) 
37 billion dollars. This was 10 pei 
cent of the national wealth, which was 
about 370 billion dollars, and about 
53 per cent of our national income, 
which was about 67% billion dollars. 
By way of comparison, the national! 
debt of Great Britain and France for 
the same year was from 25 to 50 per 
cent of their national wealth and from 
150 to 200 per cent of their national 
income. Obviously, the debt situation 
of the United States could be a great 
deal worse and still be of no immediate 
menace to national credit. 


On the basis of facts, the fiscal pic- 
ture of the United States should b: 
looked at quietly. Shouting will no: 
change the ink from red to black. 
Nor will indifference lead to a new 
era of balanced budgets. What is 
needed is a clear understanding by\ 
all parties concerned that the situa- 
tion will adjust itself just as soon as 
business and government settle their 
differences and work sensibly to- 
gether. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





URING 1938, the year that Hitler 
took Austria, 80,248 people climb- 

ed the 898 steps of the Washington 
\onument while 737,735 took the ele- 
vator. We mention the fact only be- 
cause it indicates a trend. In 1937, 
while 810,752 rode, 191,255 strode up 
the stairs. Evidently, and to the be- 
wilderment of the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Monument is slipping. As a 
tourist attraction it is now well behind 
the Lincoln Memorial (1,176,758 visit- 
ors in 1938) and cannot even be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 

onkey house at the zoo. 

Y 1EN a man is 74, his step drags 
and sometimes he gets little pains 

his back. Pietro Battaglioli is 74. 
Now and then when he is pushing the 
500 pounds of his street organ up 
Pennsylvania Avenue he hears himself 
breathing and he says to himself: 
Pietro my boy, you are not so young 
is you used to be. 

Pietro Battaglioli is an’ organ-grind- 
r, the last one in Washington. There 
used to be many more, but one day 
about two years ago the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia decided 
that Washington had too many organ- 

rinders: Orders were issued to the 
police: no licenses renewed. When 
Pietro heard the news, he was thunder- 
truck. With a friend’s help he wrote 
i letter to the Commissioners. He said 
he had been playing for the children 
1f Washington for 30 years and that 
if his license were taken away he 
would have to go on relief. 

What happened then is not quite 
lear. Pietro says Mrs. Roosevelt in- 
terceded for him. The police depart- 
nent says: stuff and nonsense. At any 
rate, Pietro’s license was the only one 
renewed. 

Now, whenever the sun shines on a 
weekday, Pietro appears in uptown 
Washington’s residential streets or 
down by the big marble government 
buildings. A little offkey in the tra- 
ditional manner of street organs, his 
hurdy-gurdy grinds out “A Tisket A 


Tasket” below the windows of the 


Federal Reserve Building, or stops at 
the curb of the Public Health Service 
to render “What Goes On Here in My 
Heart?” Just in case some homesick 
Southerner may be listening, Pietro 


always includes a record of “Dixie.” 


At twilight he trundles his organ 
home to Q Street where he lives with 


an Italo-American family named Ange- 


lo. We talked to him there last week, 
hut inasmuch as Pietro’s English prov- 
ed to be not much better than our 
talian, Mrs. Angelo had to do the 
translating, 

He was born .(Pietro told Mrs. 
({ngelo who told us) in Piacenza, 
italy. Fifty years ago last Oct. 24 he 
landed in New York City. For 20 


ears he wandered around the coun- 
ry. Somewhere along the way he 
married and fathered five sons and 






three daughters, all of whom now live 
in New York City. 


IETRO is a gentle little man with a 
fringe of reddish hair and some 
teeth missing in front. His face is 
tanned from 50 years in the sun. We 
asked him what his repertoire was and 
he pulled out a typewritten list of 10 
songs beginning with “The Sidewalks 
of New York” and ending with “I 
Married an Angel.” He changes the 
songs every year. We asked him if he 
had ever had a monkey. He looked a 
little insulted, and said no. 
Organ-grinding does not bring him 
much of an income, but now that his 
competitors are gone, he earns enough 
to keep him independent in his old 
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Felix Frankfurter 


When Felix Frankfurter was a six- 
year-old boy in Vienna, he had only a 
dim idea that there was such a place 
as America. When he was 16, how- 
ever, he was attending an American 
public school; when he was 26, he 
was serving the nation’s government. 
Last week, at 56, Professor Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard University 
was awaiting Senate confirmation as 
the new member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (see page 5). 

To many Americans, Frankfurter is 
still something of a mysterious stran- 
ger. Five years ago, when he occasion- 
ally consulted with the President, 
Hearst newspapers described him as a 
menacing specter—“this silent man.” 
By contrast, after his appointment last 
week, Senators of all kinds predicted 
that he would be “an able judge... 
learned and qualified.” 

Frankfurter first emerged as a na- 
tionally headlined figure in the spring 
of 1933. He was useful in the Roose- 
velt Administration as the man who 
had at his beck and call the readiest 
supply of bright young legal minds in 
America, 

Who was Frankfurter? In hurried 
investigations early in the New Deal, 
newspapermen found: 

e That he was foreign-born and a 
member of the Jewish race. 

e That he had strenuously denounc- 
ed the quality of justice in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case and the case of Tom 
Mooney (see page 7). 

e That his appointment (which he 
declined) to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts had brought forth pro- 
testing cries of “Red!” 

e That he called the President 
“Franklin,” and that the President 
called him “Felix.” 

From these facts, suppositions of the 
wildest kind were drawn.  Frank- 
furter was credited with the author- 
ship of the 1934 “Soak-the-Rich” tax 
bill, the NRA, the AAA, and of a dozen 
other new ideas in government. The 
press pictured him as the head of a 
mysterious circle—a group of his 
former students in “obscure but key 
government positions.” To anti-New 
Dealers, one of America’s most erudite 
students of the law thus became 
the Man in the Night, the Face in 
the Window, the Red Bogeyman. But 
had newspapermen visited Frank- 
furter in his modest two-story home 
in Cambridge, Mass., they would have 
found no bogeyman at all. 

Frankfurter has an unusually at- 
tractive personality. He is_ short, 
broad-shouldered and always im- 
maculately dressed. Far from being 
“this silent man,” he is extremely 
voluble. He talks rapidly, with quick 
gestures, on any conceivable subject. 
He likes to go walking and to read. 
Even more, he takes great delight in 
meeting people — particularly the 
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Erudite Frankfurter: Long a BrainCollecto 


young, since he and Mrs. Frankfurter 
are childless. 

The professor accomplishes much 
in a short time. He can thumb rapid- 
ly through a book and then return a 
fair and accurate summary of its con- 
tents. A quick mind has always been 
one of his outstanding characteristi 
Born in Vienna, Austria, he was a 
nervous, fair-haired boy of 12 when 
his parents brought him to America 
Five years later, after having learned 
English, he entered the tuition-free 
City College of New York, and finish- 
ed third in his class when he was 
graduated in 1902. 

There followed a year of teaching, 
and a short clerkship in New York 
City’s Department of Tenement Hous- 
es. Money was now at hand, and 
young Felix went eagerly off to Cam- 
bridge to learn law. In the grinding 
competition that goes on in each class 
of the Harvard Law School, he won 
first place in academic standings, and 
a job in a leading New York firm of 
lawyers. 

Seemingly, Frankfurter’s career was 
settled. Actually, it had not begu 
In 1906, he was called from his privat 
law desk to serve under Henry |! 
Stimson, then United States Attorn¢ 
for the Southern District of New Yo: 
As the first Assistant District Atto 
ney chosen, he became responsible for 
recruiting an inexpensive but ab! 
legal staff to help in President Th: 
dore Roosevelt's fight against monop 
lies in New York. Frankfurter turn 
ed naturally to his own school. H 
handpicked few were not only val 
able aides, but have since becon 
famous in the legal world. It was 
the first step in Frankfurter’s long 
career as a brain collector, 

When he emerged from the rough- 
and-tumble of Manhattan’s Federal 
Court, Frankfurter’s reputation was 
made. The lawyer-fledgling had car- 
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ried the burden of prosecution in im- 
portant sugar fraud cases, and had 
jone heavy work in the attack against 
monopolies. 

Stimson, when he became Secretary 
of War under President Taft, took 
Frankfurter with him to become Law 
Officer of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs in 1911. Three years later, Frank- 
furter joined the faculty of Harvard 
law School, only to be recalled by 
Secretary Newton D. Baker to the War 
Department, For a short time, he head- 
ed the War Labor Policies Board. 


At the close of the war, Professor 
Frankfurter returned to Harvard. His 
official positions had given him ample 
opportunity to provide the govern- 
nent with legal] talent from his alma 
mater, and it was a practice he did not 
relinquish, For Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover and the second Roosevelt, he 
furnished Frankfurter-trained lawyers 
~among his prominent proteges being 
Thomas G. Corcoran, close Presiden- 
tial adviser, and James M. Landis, 
former SEC chairman and now dean 
of the Harvard Law School. 

His return to academic life also gave 
Frankfurter a chance to get married— 
to pretty Marion Denman of Long- 
neadow, Massachusetts, in 1919. The 
man who performed the ceremony 
was Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, the 
late lamented Supreme Court Justice 
vhom Frankfurter has been appoint- 
ed to succeed. 


Frankfurter’s succession to the high- 
est bench in the land means the ful- 
lillment of his own greatest ambition. 
For many years, the study of the 
Supreme Court has been his most ab- 
sorbing avocation. Last year, he wrote 
and had published a much-admired 
book, Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
Supreme Court. Of all historic legal 
figures, the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “the great dissenter,” is 
Frankfurter’s personal hero. 

Students in Frankfurter’s courses 
at Harvard often disagree as to the 
main points of his lega] philosophy. 
If he has sometimes been loosely call- 
ed a legal leftist, it is because he be- 
lieves that government in a changing 
world should not be hamstrung by in- 
flexible law or unyielding precedent. 
To him the Constitution is a living 
thing and men may rightly interpret 
it to meet the needs of the times. 

When the Supreme Court was top- 
pling New Deal legislation in 1935 and 
1936, Frankfurter opposed the Court 
because he regarded it as a group domi- 
nated by ultra-conservatives whose 
rulings seemed like a dead hand hold- 
ing back’ much-needed legislative 
progress. In 1937, however, after the 
justices had injected a new liberalism 
into their interpretations, he frown- 
ed upon the President’s plan to en- 
large the Court. Now, with his own 
ascendancy to the bench, the one-time 
immigrant boy from Vienna may be 
expected to help keep the law flexible 
and the government in pace with the 
times. 

[Editorial Note: This article is an abridged adaptation 


of another “‘Presenting’”’ of Professor Frankfurter. The 
carlier one appeared tn PATHFINDER of Sept. 19, 1936.] 





NAMES 


assumed office 
of Massachusetts 





last week, 
dis- 


As they 
the Governor 


continued an old custom and the Gov- | 


ernor of Oklahoma promised to con- 
tinue one. In Massachusetts, Gover- 


nor LEVERETT SALTONSTALL told 


the State House elevator operator not 
to make non-stop trips with him, add- 
ing: “I like to ride with people.” In 
Oklahoma, outgoing Governor E. W. 
MARLAND told incoming Governor 
LEON C. PHILLIPS: “Be sure to feed 
the goldfish in the mansion pool.” 
Said Phillips: “PH have my little girl 
take care of that.” 

After his family had paid $37,692 
toward his fine and costs of his trial, 
AL CAPONE was secretly transferred 
from Alcatraz penitentiary to the Fed- 
eral correctional prison on Terminal 
Island, San Pedro, Cal. If he gets full 
good-behavior allowance and pays an- 
other $20,000 in fines, the former Chi- 
cago gangster will be free next Octo- 
ber. 


Because the word has too many “un- 
happy connotations,’ Senator JAMES 
J}. DAVIS of Pennsylvania announced 
that the Loyal Order of Moose, of 
which he is a founder, will no longer 
call its governing officer “dictator.” 

Performing at Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, BLACKSTONE, the magician, 
lifted a rabbit from a hat, wrapped it 
in newspapers and then couldn't find 
it. After the sleight-of-hand artist 
had given up the search, an eight-year- 








old patient pulled the rabbit from un- | 


der his bedclothes 


Listed in the 1939 edition of The 


Social Directory of the United States | 


are the names of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
VON SCHNEIDER. Described as 
members of the Minnehaha Country 
Club and graduates of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, they list four children: MIMI, 
HANS, GRETEL and SOPHIA. Last 
week the von Schneider family was 
unmasked as a family of Dachshund 
thoroughbreds, 

At the same time that an accountant 
attached to the New York State Attor- 
ney General’s Office announced that 
thefts of the four MUSICA brothers in 
the McKesson & Robbins case might 
amount to as much as $11,000,000, the 
three surviving brothers, GEORGE, 
ARTHUR and ROBERT, pleaded guilty 
to Federal charges of conspiracy and 
false registration with the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Revealing that he had received many 
“generously worded” telegrams after 
his speech before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers a month ago 
in New York City, ANTHONY EDEN, 
former British Foreign Secretary, 
said one had particularly delighted 
him. “It consisted,” said Eden “of 
just three words: ‘It was lousy.’ ” 








HOLDS YOU BACK 


‘his trouble may be due to nothing 
more than the lack of the right kind of 
“bulk” in your food . .. bulk which 
passes through the body without being 
consumed and helps to form a soft 
“bulky” mass in the bowels. If this is 
your trouble eat Kellogg’s All-Bran for 
breakfast. It’s a crisp, crunchy cereal 
that supplies the “bulk” you need. Eat 
it every day and drink plenty of water. 
Form the “regular” habit—and see how 
differently you feel. Tear out this ad- 
vertisement and send to Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., for two free in- 
dividual packages of All-Bran. 
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Doctor’s Formula For 
Itching, Burning Of 


ECZEMA 


Praised From Coast to Coast 


Powerfully soothing liquid Zemo (a tested 
and proven formula) quickly relieves 
even most intense itching soreness. Then 
its 10 different highly effective ingredi- 
ents start right in to help nature promote 
FAST healing. Stainless, invisible—Zemo 
is simply wonderful for Eczema Symp- 
toms, surface pimples, ringworm and 
other annoying skin irritations. 35¢, 60¢, 
$1. One trial convinces! Real severe 

cases may need $1.25 Extra Strength. 


To! IO weex 


Big cash profits for you; 
full or spare time. Over 256 
household necessities —things people 
must buy. Proven fast epee: ptoady 
FODORS earnings ver: FORD 
DORSEDAN GIVEN YOU AS BONUS. 
Ht show you how to start at once; send 
a everything—Big Display ous t and 
wick cash plans. Details FREE—no 
ligation. Just send name on postcard. 


E. J. MILLS, 9333 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnatl, Ohio 













>< MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS | 
ontests are on the level, you CAN win, but you must know HOW. 


CONTEST MAGAZINE hes helped thousands; it will help YOU. Giggésd 
est and most widely circulated coatest medium in the field todoy. 


issues give you our big, taluable 


PLAND. INDIANA 


We wilt send you next 





MAKE EXTRA MONEY SPARE TIME 


Work for National Company in your own home. Salary 
and commission. No experience necessary. 
equipment furnished. Write for free a 
Dept 918 S. OLIVE, 
(Os ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete 


NATIONAL CO., 










4) You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies you with work and furnishes all 

materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wentworth PictoriaiCo.Ltd.DEPT.290.Hamilton,Ont. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
THFIND: WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





Start Spring Satie Now. 


THIS WAY FOR NEW-SEASON CHIC! 
SEND TODAY FOR OUR LATEST 
BOOK OF SPRING STYLES! 


Pardon us for pointing-—but we do it with pride— 
towards our latest Pattern Book of Spring Styles! 
Order it TODAY, so that you can decide early in 
the season what to make for yourself and your 
family! Its fashions are different and new! They 
are easy to stitch up at home! They offer splendid 
choice! Whether you're a bride-to-be, a sweet girl 
graduate, a career woman or a housewife, you'll 
be delighted with its fascinating array of patterns. 
The kindergarten and college ages are well con- 
sidered too! And the matron who must wear 
clothes as slimming as a diet will find the very 
outfits she needs! This Pattern Book also stresses 
coats, suits, blouses, skirts, lingerie and at-home 
wear including aprons. And news, too, about 
fabrics and accessories! ORDER YOUR COPY 
OF THIS PRACTICAL BOOK NOW! Price lic. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Warners & Patriotism 


No British theater would dream of 
closing up for the day without playing 
“God Save the King,” and no self- 
respecting Britisher would fail to 
stand up and sing it. Americans, on 
the other hand, are inclined to be dif- 
fident about patriotism in public places 
—“The Star Spangled Banner” is sel- 
dom played and few could sing it even 
if they tried. 

Brothers Harry, Albert and Jack 
Warner, however, have taken it upon 
themselves to change this attitude. Of 
Russian-Jewish extraction, they are 
respectively president and vice presi- 
dents of Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc., and last week they were launch- 
ed on a program designed to make 
patriotism more positive and public in 
all parts of America, 

Last month, elated over the recep- 
tion accorded their topnotch series of 
technicolor shorts about American his- 
tory, the Warners ordered all their 
theaters to play the national anthem at 
least twice a day. Last week,’ the 
ascending notes of “O, say can you 
see” could be heard in all 480 Warner 
movie houses, while a technicolor flag 
waved on the screen. Patrons had to 
stand up or suffer the cold disapproval 
of their neighbors. Few, however, had 
as yet attempted to sing. 

In addition to popularizing “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the Warners 
began preparing features and shorts 
to stress national defense (“Panama 
Canal” and “Confessions of a Spy”); 
national heroes (Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln); and the national heri- 
tage (“The Bill of Rights”). They 
were planning, moreover, to promote 
Pan Americanism by filming subjects 
relating to Central and South America. 
Announcing these productidns last 
fortnight, Vice President Jack Warner 
revealed that other studios had simi- 
lar plans, indicating that 1939 would 
be “Americanism” year in Hollywood. 

By last week, the Warner patriotism 
had produced one interesting result: 
Some patrons had persuaded many 
Warner theater managers to shift the 
second daily playing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” from the beginning 
to the end of the last show, when they 
would be standing pip anyhow, 


eee: 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Beachcomber (Paramount): An- 
other British production, this comedy 
brings Charles Laughton back to 
American audiences in a role as 
memorable as his Captain Bligh and 
Henry the VIII. Laughton stars as 
Ginger Ted, a degenerate Englishman 
enjoying South Seas indolence. His 
real-life wife, Elsa Lanchester, por- 
trays a spinster missionary out to re- 
form him, as well as to protect the 





native schoolgirls from his advances, 


Internationa 


The Laughtons Star in a Fine Comed) 


Her dismay at his lack of interest 
her when they are stranded togeth« 
is the prelude to romance, 

* - . 

The Lady Vanishes (20th Century 
Fox): This is another corking mys 
tery from the ace British directo! 
Alfred Hitchcock. An old English 
woman vanishes from a fast-moving 
train. The girl in her compartmen! 
tries to find her, only to be assured b\ 
everyone that the woman had neve! 
been there at all. To the girl (Mar 
garet Lockwood) and her young ma! 
(Michael Redgrave), as well as to th 
audience, the mystery is frightening 
and unfathomable, even though at th: 
end each incident proves to have been 
a perfectly logical clue. The “cast i: 
just right, with Dame May Whitty (the 
old spinster of “Night Must Fall”) as 
the vanishing lady and Paul Luka» 
as a doctor. 

Going Places (Warner Bros.): Th: 
chief ingredients of this mildly en 
gaging farce are: (1) Dick Powell 
singing to a horse and to Anita 
Louise; (2) Louis Armstrong tooting 
his trumpet; and (3) Maxine Sullivan 
swinging “Mutiny in the Nursery.” 
Based on the oft-screened play, “Th: 
Hottentot,” the story relates the ad 
ventures of a timid soul who pre 
tends he can ride in a steeple-chas: 
and then has to, . 

The Girl Downstairs (M-G-M): D« 
spite as hackneyed a story as any 
Hollywood has turned out, ‘The Gir! 
Downstairs” manages to be satisfac- 
tory entertainment for movie-goers 
whose tastes are not too particular 
Franchot Tone plays the role of « 
rich young man masquerading as his 
own chauffeur. Franciska Gaal has 
the Cinderella part of a kitchen maid 
who steals the young man’s heart fron 
her mistress. 
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WOMEN IN 


Mrs. Miller of Missouri 


In many rural communities, “listen- 
ing-in” on party-line telephone con- 
versations is a minor indoor sport. To 
farm families living near the small 
town of Verona, Mo., this pastime has 
been made more interesting than ever 
—and by a woman, 

She is Mrs. Nelle G. Miller, whose 
Verona Telephone Exchange, in ad- 
dition to giving regular phone service, 
supplies its 100 farm-home subscribers 
with the latest news. The “newscasts” 
are handled. by the regular switch- 
board operators, Ann and Frances 
Hierbolger. 

Mrs. Miller went into news broad- 
casting about three years ago. At that 
time, she had only one switchboard 
operator, a young man named Arly 
Conway. Each day, at 12:20, Con- 
way connected the party lines togeth- 
er, rang the line signal, waited until 
the answering clicks assured him 
that all receivers were off the hook, 
and then read the news, local and na- 
tional. Since August 1, when Conway 
left his job, the Hierbolger girls have 
taken turns at announcing. 

Although she makes no extra profits 
from her news service, Mrs. Miller be- 
lieves the service is good business. 
She says you have to cooperate in 
every possible way with your cus- 
fomers in a community where they are 
all your neighbors, If anyone knows 
how to cooperate with Verona’s 400 
inhabitants and those of nearby farms, 
it should be Mrs, Miller, for she has 
lived there ever since she was Six. 

She went to Verona schools, then 
to Drury College, in Springfield, Mo. 
She was working in her father’s bank 
when she married Ray Miller, who 
now handles all outdoor work for the 
‘phone exchange. 

She bought the telephone business 
after a bad ice storm in 1929 had made 
it seem a hopeless wreck. Last week, 
she had made it one of the most unique 
public services in the country. 

AEE ELD 


Conductor 

To prove that women were as good 
musicians as men, 32-year-old Antonia 
trico four years ago organized the 
New York Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Last week, Miss Brico had ended 
her experiment. Instead of her all- 
female orchestra, she was rehearsing 
1 mixed group of 55 women and 25 
men. Called the Brico Symphony Or- 
chestra, it will open next week in Car- 
iegie Hall, New York. Declaring that 
her women’s orchestra had proved fe- 
male ability, Miss Brico said the new 
ne would show there is no real rea- 
son why women should not be includ- 
din men’s orchestras. 

Determination like this is what has 
made talented Antonia Brico one of 
the world’s few women conductors. 














THE NEWS 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No mattér how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 


now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
| to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
| membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uet and the relief you want. (Adv.) 


FACE POWOER FREE! 
To Introduce 


this marvelous face powder 
in the United States we will 
give away FREE for a lim- 
ited time, a full size $1 
Box of 


LADY BARBARA 


Airglow 
FACE POWDER 


Bend only 15¢ in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and 
handling costs and we will send youa full size $1.00 
box of Lady Barbara Airglow Face Powder, the face 
powder with radiant charm, without another penny’s 
cost. Five bewitching shades: Flesh, Natural, 
Rachel, Brunette and Sun Tan. Take Advantage of 
this introductory offer. Be radiant and charming 
with LADY BARBARA AIRGLOW. ar 


JACKSON SALES CO., 68th St., Birmingham, Ala. 




























International 


**Men Make the Best Chefs” 


Miss Brico: 


While a small girl, she took piano les- 
sons to cure her nervous habit of nail- 
biting. At 19, she had decided to be- 
come a conductor. Her professors at 
the University of California laughed 
at her, but she kept on. 

After receiving her B. A. degree in 
1923, she went to Berlin and persuad- 
ed Dr. Karl Muck, the retired head of 


Write « Line 
THis VALENTINE 
$75.00 awaros 


You probably have not sent a valentine for a 
long time but you still thrill when you think 
of the ones all covered with lace and hearts 
that you used to get. Write a line to finish 
the verse of this valentine and send it to us 
before February 28, 1939. 


25.00 First Prize! 


For the best line received we will give $25.00. For 
the twenty lines judged next best we will give 
$2.50 each. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties. In addition to the cash prizes we 
are also going to give free 
for promptness twenty-one 



















Mrs. F.J.8mejkal, 













must 6822 North Kolmar sets of Silverware to the 

But you a w Ave., Chicago, - § cash prize winners. Write 
opject heres linols, won first | your line today for the 
My a prize last year § valentine on a postal card 


Sor her last line 


to the ealenténe. or sheet of paper and 


mail it to: 


MY VALENTINE 
115 Capper Bidg., Topeka. Kan. 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$1900 first year regular. 


Mail coupon at once 


a A ORR OM SMR IBGE ees ER eae Sei 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H178, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
i Sirs: Rush to me without charge—copy of 32- 





72 Send your line to- 
42 day for one of the 
new prizes. 





page book, “How to Get a U. 8. Government 
Job,”’ with list of positions for men-women and 
full particulars telling how to qualify for them. 





Name 
City and Rural Mail—City Post Office Clerks, Clerks at Wash- I] 
ington, Customs inspectors, Stenographers-Typists, etc. a RBGIOED ioc ccccccccdccticcesoccscteciaseocdeeden . 
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This Book Tells Truth To 





Read this plain-speaking book 
and you will have a clear under- 
standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and seif- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
MeCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 
world to the McCleary Clinic. 
Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Nervous, Weak, 
Ankles Swollen? 


Much nervousness is caused by an excess of acids 
and poisons due to functional Kidney and Bladder dis- 
orders which may also cause Getting Up Nights, Burning 
Passages, Swollen Joints, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, 
Excess Acidity, Leg Pains and Dizziness. Help your kid- 
neys purify your blood with Cystex. Usually the very 
first dose starts helping your kidneys clean out excess 
acids and this soon may make you feel like new. Under 
the money-back guarantee Cystex must satisfy complete- 
ly or cost nothing. Get Cystex (siss-tex) today. It costs 
only 3c a dose at druggists and the guarantee protects you. 















History tells how H 2 
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food and suff 
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— 
MAKE THIS 25c NO-RISK UDGA TEST 
Thousands praise UDGA. Try it for rellef of 
ulcer and stomach pains, indigestion, gas pains, 
for heartburn, burning sensation, bloat, and 
other conditions caused by excess acid. Geta 25ic 
package of Udga Tablets today. Absolutely safe 
to use. They must help you or your money re- 
funded. At druggists,or send 25c to Udga, Inc., 
Dept. 103, Foot-Schulze Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


@), fons or burns, (2) oozes or 
let us send you rh 


oe, (2) gots bet ter then worse, 
of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and oo. may no more visi- 
ble than water. You, we. ma nd your “first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction me... 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
ECKMAN'S 


Sedalia, Mo. 
neve a AL LTE ReTIVE NCE 
Sup plies th m Your Body Needs 


e BUILDS RESISTANCE , 
hth ont Ue WINTER ILLS 
ill 


GETABOTILE TODAY va0Z8% 


























Your money back ater. 
days trial if ARCH- RELER, 
new scientifically designed sup- 
port, does not bring miraculous 
foot comfort, lift weak arches, stop 
metatarsal! pains, burning callouses, 













30 Day 






corns, back and hip ains caused by 
feet, | eee delighted | a FREE 
wouldn't e or mine 8 

er! Order today on No-Ris TRIAL 


‘oney-Back Offer. State shoe size. 





ARCH HEELER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 
SIN J TROUBLE 
Catarrhal Infection, Write 
National Laboratories, 


If a victim of Sinus or 
BENJ. FRANKLIN STATION, WASHINGTON, ‘op. c. 


the Berlin Symphony, to take her as 
his only pupil. Six years later she was 
graduated from the State Academy of 
Music there, and in 1930, made her 
debut as a conductor with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra. Then followed 
triumphs. She made guest appear- 
ances with the Los Angeles Symphony 
in the Hollywood Bowl and in Berke- 
ley, Cal. The next year, she led or- 
chestras in Poland and Germany. 

Since then, this energetic, dark- 
skinned woman has conducted WPA 
symphonies in New York, as well as 
symphony orchestras in several large 
cities. She has also directed several 
choral societies while managing her 
90-piece women’s orchestra. 

Scoffing at further doubts about 
women’s right to play in big sympho- 
nies, Miss Brico quipped to reporters 
recently: “It has always been the cus- 
tom to say that women’s place is in 
the home, but it has never been men- 
tioned that men make the best chefs.” 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








SPRING FAVORITES 
1908—Angora keeps “‘up ahead’”’ in knitted fashions 


for Spring. These jackets, one a bolero, the other 
a buttoned-up cardigan, for day and evening use, 
are in a stockinette stitch. 

5882—Quilt designs are adopting scenic patterns 
with plenty of color. Here is an appliqued motif with 
house and trees of bright scraps. 

















Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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UKRAINE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


years of Soviet dictatorship they m 
be more willing to serve their old { 
therland, So, at least, Hitler hopes. 
GERMAN HOPES: To Americans, 
whose land the density of populati: 
is only 41 per square mile, the Ukrai 
(density 188) seems crowded. It is, 
fact, the most densely populated S 
viet republic. To Germany, howeve 
it seems a relative vacuum—for in th 


jam-packed, over-industrialized Reic}), 


every square mile of soil must suppo: 
no fewer than 400 people. When 
German learns that the Soviet Unio 
is 36 times the size of Germany bi 
contains only about twice as man 
inhabitants, he is likely to reflect tha 
the sacrifices demanded by the Nazi 
state—the long work day, lack of 
cooking fats, gagged press and regi 
mented militarism of daily life—a: 
worth bearing, if through them Ge: 
many can win “space in which t 
breathe.” 

Nor is any German allowed to fo: 


get the contrast between his ow 
crowded country and Russia’s ope 
spaces. Into a nation-wide radi 


hook-up at the 1936 Nuremberg Co: 
gress, Hitler sighed wistfully: “If I ha 
the Urals, with their immeasurab! 
raw materials; if we owned Siberia 
with its giant forests; if we had th 
Ukraine ... believe me, Germany un 
der Nazi leadership would swim i: 
plenty.” 

As long ago as 1927, Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, now leader of the Germa 
paoues and unofficial philosopher o 
the Nazi movement, published a book, 
The Future Path of a German Foreig! 
Policy. In it he outlined a plan where- 
by Poland and Germany would jointl) 
grab the Ukraine, make it “independ 
ent,” and exploit it with their capita! 
to feed their hungry cities. An Esto- 
nian-born German who fought th 
Bolshevists in the White Russian army, 
Rosenberg was actuated in his plan- 
ning by hatred for the Soviet regime. 
In the 1920s he met Hitler and sold hin 
the idea of a foreign policy aimed at 
Russia. Up to then, like most Ger- 
mans, Hitler had taken it for granted 
that the logical enemy for German) 
was France. 

From 1933 to 1938, Hitler concen- 
trated on securing Germany’s wester! 
frontier so as to make expansion over 
her eastern frontier safe and free from 
interruption. The Saar was absorbed, 
the Rhineland remilitarized. By a 
promise never to claim Alsace and 
Lorraine, Hitler bribed France into a 
treaty declaring the Franco-German 
frontier inviolable. Just in case th: 
French did not mean it, Germany buill 
a line of forts on her side of the Rhine 
to match the Maginot Line on the 
French side. 

Last March came the first forward 
stride: Austria. Last September came 
the second: the partition of Czecho- 
slovakia. In November, the German 
and Italian Foreign Ministers met at 
Vienna to define the Czech-Hungarian 
border. Significantly, their verdict 
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Grand Duke Vladimir: A Possible Puppet 
eft a small strip of Czechoslovakia 
edged between Poland and Hungary 
the province of Ruthenia inhabited 
by 700,000 Ukrainians. At once it be- 
ame clear that Germany planned to 
se Ruthenia (renamed Carpatho- 
(kraine) as headquarters for a propa- 
anda campaign to arouse Ukrainian 

patriotism—a campaign intended to 

eep across the border into the U. S. 
S. R. Nazi newspapers began print- 
ng maps of a hypothetical “Great 
kraine.” Last fortnight Premier 
\ugustin Volosin of Carpatho-Ukraine 
emarked in a speech: “I believe with 
ood reason that... the creation of a 
(reat Ukraine will be realized in the 
ear future.” 

Leading candidate for the puppet 
uler of such a puppet state is the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, pretender to 
Russia’s vanished throne. In Paris 
ast month White Russian emigres 
paid homage to Vladimir on the eve 
of his departure for a “holiday” in 
Germany. Vladimir would make ait 
icceptable puppet, however, only if 
ill White Russians—especially the 
1,000,000 in Poland—backed his cause. 
At least one White Russian leader, 
General Anton Denikin who led an 
interventionist army to the Ukraine in 
1919, has demurred. Says General 
Denikin: “White or Red, our father- 
land remains our fatherland. Who- 
ever may aid Russia’s enemies cannot 
‘all himself a patriot.” 

HURDLES: In Hitler’s eastward 
drive the chief hurdle at present is 
Poland. Proud Poland does not relish 
Nazi dictation, and hopes to build in 
eastern Europe a bloc of small nations 
barring Hitler’s path. Moreover, Po- 
land sees any Ukraine nationality 
cheme as a threat to herself—for 14 
er cent of Poland’s population is 
Ukrainian. 

The final hurdle and the great un- 
known factor in the Nazi plans is the 
Soviet Union. Without the Ukraine, 
Russia could scarcely remain a Eu- 
opean power. It is the frank hope of 
British advocates of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s appeasement plans that 


International 


Denikin: “White or Red, Our Fatherland” 
Nazis and Communists will some day 
destroy each other, leaving the British 
Empire unscathed. This is the reason- 
ing behind Britain’s willingness to 
give Hitler a free hand in eastern Eu- 
rope, It is a form of reasoning which 
Hitler foresaw 15 years ago, and upon 
which he has shrewdly capitalized. 

The Ukraine drive is now still in its 
propagandistic or larva stage, but 
spring promises some kind of action. 
Germany’s child labor laws were re- 
cently suspended until March 31 in 
order to man Germany’s industrial 
machine at full blast for the next two 
months. In the schools of the Third 
Reich, German children memorize the 
words of their Fuehrer (Vein Kampf, 
page 742): 

We National Socialists draw a line 
through Germany’s pre-war foreign 
policy ... We cease the eternal Ger- 
manic drive to the south and west 
of Europe and turn our eyes to the 
lands in the east. 

When we speak today in Europe 
of new land, we think inevitably of 
Russia and her border states. 

Fate itself seems to be beckoning 
us thither... 
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: HERE’S QUICK RELIEF 
i i For ick relief from itch- 
eczema, rashes, pim- 
‘ples, athlete's foot, and 
other externally caused 
: skin afflictions, use 
antiseptic, liquid D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Grease- 
less, stainless, dries fast. 
Stops the most intense 
itching in a hurry. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, 
with proves it—or money back. 


D.D. D. Phescription] 


macs Rae vein EM 
Femnlt yor pres fuim plan cats fog, aE: 
‘premiums for eal 














Getour new 1939, 64-page free catalog. Complete 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 24, Geneva, Ohio «%s 











bie Hair Grow 
On A Bald Head 


Three Day Test Sent Free To 
All Who Write 


Thousands believe their hair gone forever 
and beyond help. Yet their case may not be 
hopeless. In many instances hair roots have 
been proved not dead but dormant and hair 
is made to grow again thick and luxuriant. 
Results that seem utterly amazing have been 
produced in thousands of cases by Frederick 
Godfrey, young English research worker. 
sworn statement, actual photos clearly prove 
the success of his process. Mr. Godfrey makes 
no promises in any individual case but will 
send Free and without obligation a Test Pack- 
age and full particulars of his easily used 
home process to all who write. You may, if 
vou wish, enclose 10 cents for postage and 
packing. Address FREDERICK GODFREY CO., 


FerOMBSTONe 2 


= Buy uine Marble & Granite ow Prices. Bean- 


Sy Soc Uo site Saasnine 


Dept. 175, Adams, N. ¥. 
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$125.00 FOR YOU 


How would you spend your reward checks? 


If you will tell us how you would spend the prize money you will be in 
line to receive 


$75.00 First Prize, $25.00 Second Prize 
or one of the 5 $5.00 Prizes 


Your idea can be novel, funny, serious or practical. 
It must be less than 50 words including “I would 
spend the prize money to...” 


Your answer must be mailed before March 15, 1939, but be prompt, be- 
cause the First Prize winner will receive a Radio and the Second Prize 
winner a twelve-volume encyclopedia, if prompt. The decision of the 





judges is final. 


Think how you could use the money and send your letter or postcard to 
Prize Money Contest, Dept P, 2206 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IS DAYS TRIA 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
atyles $1.95 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 





GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 

give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. 
with latest styles and lowest prices FRE 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 91-N1 
5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


Circular 
E. 


ENJOY WELCOME RELIEF 


A new discovery, MINUS-SINUS, brings 
4 happy relief from misery caused by Sinus 

and Nasal infections, headaches, mental 
fatigue, colds, sneezing, unpleasant taste and breath. Re- 
moves mucus, cleanses congested nasal canals, insures 
sanitation. NO HARMFUL DRUGS. 


FREE TRIAL Make this 10 Day test for proof. You 

judge. Just send name and address, 

and ONLY 10ctocover handl eae past e for10DayFree 

Supply. Don't delay—Write today for thie generous offer! 
APPROVED PRODUCTS LTD., LAB. 3-A 

818 HARRISON STREET OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel] sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938. c.P. Inc. 


s) DICE CARDS 
nee Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories 


5c Stamp for Catalog 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 

If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—aArtnritis—Scliatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this = Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without ligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 


to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-L Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


TREATMENT mailed 

on Free Trial. if 

satisfied, send $1; if 

not, it’s Free. Write 

me for your treat- 
tod 


ment ay. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Line Illusion 
Shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration are two groups of parallel 
lines. While the left hand group looks 
longer and narrower than the other, 
both sets of lines actually occupy the 
same space. That 
is, they are equal 
in length and 
width. But because 
line arrangements 
have a way of fool- 
way at all. How- 
ever, a ruler is 
more convincing than the eyes, so 
measure them for yourself. The same 
principle, incidentally, holds good 
when it comes to stripes in clothing. 
Horizontal stripes make the wearer 


ing the eyes, it 
doesn’t look that 

appear taller and slimmer, while ver- 
tical stripes add breadth, 


IIIT 








Brain Teaser 


Here is a contribution by Kasson 
Richardson of Burlington, Michigan: 
One morning A said to his friend B: 
“Give me as much money as I have 
and I will buy our breakfasts.” B 
complied and their breakfasts cost 70 
cents. At noon A asked B for one- 
half the amount he then had left and 
bought their dinners, which cost 60 
cents. That evening A asked B for 
one-third the amount he then had left 
and bought their suppers, which cost 
$1. If A spent no other money during 
the day and after paying for the sup- 
pers was completely broke, how much 
did he have before breakfast that 
morning? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The bike 
was traveling at the rate of 21 miles 
per hour. 


Explanation: Many readers mis- 
interpreted the division brain teaser 
in the December 24th issue, largely 
because the problem was incomplete- 
ly worded. The problem stated: “Di- 
vide 100 into two such parts that, when 
those parts have divided each other, 
the quotient makes just five.” Con- 
fusion would have been avoided had 
the latter phrase been made to read: 
“the sum of the quotients makes just 
five.” On this basis, the answer in the 
December 31st issue was correct— 
82.7326 and 17.2674. Most readers di- 
vided the small number into the larger, 
but failed to divide the larger into the 
smaller and add the quotients. Divid- 
ing 83 1/3 by 16 2/3 gives just five, but 
does not fulfill the condition “when 
those parts have divided each other.” 

— ++ ~~~ 


Smiles 

Skjold—I’m kind of in the dark as 
to what I should eat. 

Bjones—Well, in that case you'd 
better stick to a light diet. 


PASTIME and SMILE 


Pathfinde, 


Rastus—Sambo, whut animal am 
most noted fo’ its fur? 

Sambo—De skunk. De mo’ fur 
gits away from him de bettah it 
fur yo’, 


Whifflebotham—You boys of to: 
want too much money. Do you kn 
what I was getting when I married 
your aunt? 

Drummer boys—No; and we'll 


you didn’t either. 


Daddy (sternly)—Sally, what wer 
vou and that young Gnoocheff doing 
when I walked past the living ro: 
last night? 

Sally—Oh, Dad, don’t keep bother- 
ing me about such petty things. 


Frankie — Mummy, teacher sa 
beauty fades away. Is that true? 

Mother—Yes, darling, I believe it 

Frankie—Then why doesn’t nurse 
fade? Daddy often tells her she’s 4 
beauty. , 

Mother—She’ll fade away tomorro 
dear, 





Chubb—Have they been married long? 

Duff—Just long enough so they hav 
"found there are a lot of things you can't 
say with flowers. 


Teacher—Now, can any member of 
the class tell me where we find 
mangoes? 

Oscar—Yes, miss, wherever woma 
goes. 


Ishka—Why do you always wear 
spats? 
Bibble—In memory of my first wil 


Patrolman (to inebriate at 8 a. m.) 
Just where do you think you’re goin: 
at this time of night? 

Stingo (staggering home)—To—to 
lecture. 


[lene—How sweet of you to back t! 
horse because it had the same nan 
as mine. 

Bosco—It had the same habits, too 
It got there half an hour late! 

Mrs. Oldwedd—tTell me, dear, am | 
as dear to you now as in the days 
before we were married? 

Oldwedd—Can’t say; I didn’t keep 
an account then. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


anything to per, owe re op oman 
ccente? Want help? Want to Rabie yb RY. at 
ome h the maile? PATH! read by more 
han ®@ “mlllfon fami families. Tell: your NDE a ‘these interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
$ rd tin! end eee + : ene? each 
. m ae well as 
waret the mand end abiseas: Gti be acantel ab werda. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








ASTROLOGY 
OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three 


ues- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c_ silver, 
thdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
x 911, Chicago. 


BABY CHICKS _ 


sS WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
ou money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 
n chicks. Prices start at $5.40 r 100. Catalog 
ree. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BEAUTY FACTS 


POR BEAUTY, new, valuable, facts on scalp, hair 
_ and face rejuvenation, start now, keep young; 
ox 67, Iron Mountain, Mich. One dollar. 

BRR I> RE 
& 7 BOOK MOSES, Incense, Dream Books, Lode- 
stone, rerchmnens, Free list. Arch Book Co., 

rept. 7 Camden, N 
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COMPOSERS PPTL, 


VANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. Ali 
ibjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 





hers, 





ed courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
ee. Send name. Nelson Company, 3544 Manhattan 
iildi Chicago. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


xOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. - Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
vorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
re and list of typical op ee state. J. W. 
y, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP Giinite 


VOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 
Take orders famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, 
ingerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
‘ree. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience un- 
ecessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 744, 
ndianapolis, , Ind. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES Amazing Stainproot 
Tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no 
roning. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—-cost much 
ess. Commissions big. Also complete line of dresses. 
Melville } Company, Dept. 1280, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


iP YOU AGREE TO SHOW your friends, I will send 

you actual sample Smag-Proofed Silk ‘Hosiery and 
how you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills, Dept. P-44, Indianapolis. 











ARN $16.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 
thi furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
ew; mmings, complete instructions. Experience 


unnecessary. Write Yee Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P. O. Box 246, N.~¥. 


ELL DRESSES as low as $1.24 to friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessary but write fully. Harford, Dept. 
P-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION 


YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—Write for 
rralent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 








Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P 19, Minneapolis, Minn. 
____ INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS—Patented, unpatented. - Bought out- 
right, royalty. Write, Arellano-Power Co., Box 


Chicago. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR—$30 Week at Start and rapid ai ad- 

vancement supplying guaranteed Motor Oils, Soaps, 
Cleansers, Stock Remedies in big demand by farmers. 
dairies, institutions. Large established company pays 
best, promotes producers. Write Pres. Loyd’s of 
America, Dept. P, Camden, N. 


__NEON_ SIGNS 


NEON SIGNS. Get lowest wholesale prices, $11.50 up. 
Midwest Neon Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


NOVELTIES 


PROFITABLE MYSTERY SECRET. Big pay driving 
automobile while wearing blindfold and hood. Be first. 
Complete secret $10. V.E. McIntyre, Salem, Oregon. 


____—CNNURSERY STOCK ei 1 CaN 

WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. Catalog 
Pree. Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


1827, Dept. P, 
























TO CALCIUM J 

odin breaks down calcium and stops 

or FREE BOOKLET “‘An Amsazing Dis- 

ELGUR PHARMACAL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Doctors report 
pain. Write now 
“overy No results—No pay. WN 


CO., Inc., 2201 N. B. C. Bidg., 
AND ULCERATED 


LEG SORES: ‘Ssoncsor tone: 


tanding respond my quick to the BIS-MUL Treat- 








e pitt... of 7 years standing ial treatment by Mail $1; 
APPROVED 
many forms of Don’t Fan me Pleas- 


PILES pecta’jeny 20° 
cae, aaoda rec fo roar Co, "S MELROSE, MASS, 


ment. Mrs. B., Ark.: has almost healed my sore 

DR. TLDREDGE’S Now 
Steps short of ples. eruel itching, bleeding, soreness of 
MELROSE ELDREDG 





HOUSEHOLD 


Potato Croquettes 


That left-over mashed potato prob- 
lem can be solved by making potato 
croquettes for the next meal. Besides 
two cups riced+potatoes, these other 
ingredients are needed: one egg yolk, 
two tablespoons butter, one teaspoon 
chopped parsley, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one-fourth teaspoon celery salt, 
one-eighth teaspoon pepper and a few 
drops onion juice. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly, shape into croquettes, dip 
in crumbs and fry in deep fat until 
brown. Though usually conical, the 
croquettes may be shaped in any con- 
venient form, each containing about 
two tablespoons of the mixture. 


Week’s Hints 


gq Vinegar left over from sweet 
pickles makes a tasty seasoning for 
chopped cabbage. 

G Frequent home cleaning of rugs 
actually makes them last longer. 








@ Cook celery slowly; it toughens 
when cooked too quickly. 


q@ Never salt fresh meats when fry- 
ing them; it tends to toughen them. 








_OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY $100.00 ( (used) to $1,000.00 (unused) for 

1924 lc green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated 
eleven. $100.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamps. Send 6c today 
for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices 
Paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PFA-1, Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk ‘delay in Ppat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-B Adams } Bidg., Washington, D. | Cc. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. } Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


____ PHOTO FINISHING 


WORTH TALKING ABOUT! See for yourself by mail- 
ing your next roll of exposed film to Apsco. With 
each roll developed for 25c, yen may choose two beau- 
tiful glossy, 5x7, double weight professional enlarge- 
ments or eight additional prints. ' 
order. “Our Business is National.”’ 
Service Co., Sparta, Wisconsin. 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS in Natural Colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 265c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100, $1.00. Rolls developed, 16 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements—25c. 
Lifetone Studios, B—, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. "Eight Guaranteed Prints, . Two 








Enclose coin with 
Allied Photo 


Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 


prints 10 or more ic each. 


Maywood, Illinois. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
den, Utah. 


Quality Finishers, 








SALESMEN 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder. 
part or full time. If € rienced so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, Cc. 


SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. io’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 








tute, Dept. 9AL3, ashington, D. C. 
SEED & NURSERY 
JUST OUT! America’s most beautiful nursery and 


seed book. Free! Beautiful new flowers in spark- 
ling natural colors. New Fruits. New Shrubs. uar- 
anteed-to-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low prices. 
America’s Largest Direct-to-you nurseries. Inter- 
State Nurseries, 55 E. Street. Hamburg, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED _ 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 














ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted for } publication, 
. Westmore Music Corporation, 
Portland, Ore. 


Dept. 36E, 








Thie lustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valo- 
able info tien 
for men eoffering 
from pains in the 
lower beek, hipe, 
end lege: forget: 
ge iow vitali- 
sich eeeness 
risin and 
Bladder trouble 


If you have these 
symptoms yeu 
should not be 
without thie book 
another day 


Mail this 


Send today for this Mlustrated free 
y ~-r hke valuable information 


ao Past 40". Also contains infor 
ce about’ the Milford Sanitarium 
cad” the mild and (modern treatment 
offered there. 
Mitrorp Sanrrantum, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kansas 
Gentlemen : 


Name 
Address __ 


Send me your Free Book of Facte. 





City & State 





TRY THIS FOR | 


Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
Muscles Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 
ralgia. 


Bladder weak? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? ‘Worn out “Acid” 
stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
NO “pep’ ? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 
and restful nights... YOU try it! 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 
c. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or address. Sold since 1892. 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RE-153 East Hampton, Conn. 





Save +10 


ee 
acre 


6 Oo DAYS 
TRIAL 
I make beautiful, com- 
fortable, well-fittin 
Dental Platesat REA 

} Savings. Hundreds of delighted patrons. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Send No 

SEND for FREE impression material full 

details and our Jow prices TODAY — Write 

to ASHLAND D AL LABORA 

1249 WN. Ashiand Ave., Dept. P-20, 





CATARRH--,SiNUS. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
Relieve bewetng--giicgm hlegm-filled throat—catarrhal 
bad breath — up head and sinus eT 
caused by nasal congestion. Ask your dru 
for Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, the pleasant 

Method Treatment. Satisfaction oc your pd nn 
back. SEND POST CARD FOR HALL’ 
CATARRH CHART. diet rules. Write to-day! 
F. 3. Cheney 131, Toledo 


. Dept. » Ohio 

HALL’S. CATARRH MEDICINE 
SAMPLES OF REMARK.- 

FREE ABLE TREATMENT” FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
alter taking Von's Tablets 








I weigh 171 pounds, can cat 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.’’ 


If yo f- 

fer from acid indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, A 

ing or any other acid stomach trouble, you, ie. 

receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samp = ¢ of ‘hie 

wonderful treatment, and details of Gar 

coffer. Veluable Booklet is included. te 

er VON CO. Dept. 298-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















FOR MAGAZINE VALUE 


Again PATHFINDER offers its readers a 
great selection of leading magazines at 
rock-bottom prices that simply cannot be 
beaten. In this imposing array of club 
bargains every member of the family has 
been considered. If you want to realize 
a tremendous saving on next year’s read- 
ing, take advantage of these offers while 
they last. They expire February 28, 1939. 










MAKE UP 
YOUR OWN CLUB 


Pathfinder 1 Year and Any THREE of the 
Following Magazines as listed 


Only $2.00 


( Check the three you choose ) 
—American Boy, 8 mos. 
















—Parents Magazine, 6 mos. 





Prices Slashed for 30 Days! 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 







—Household Magazine, 2 yrs. 
—Love & Romance, I yr. 





—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Komantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Screen Book, 1 yr. 


—Suceessful Farming, 2 yrs. 


—True Confessions, 1 yr. 


—McCall’s Magazine 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture, 1 yr. —True Romances, 1 yr. 
—Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


OR YOU CAN HAVE 
Pathfinder 1 Year and Any TWO of the 
above Magazines for 


Only $1.60 


—True Experiences, 1 yr. 

















You Can Save 
Up to 50% on Your Magazines 
If You ORDER NOW 










BARGAIN CLUB NO, 4 
All Four for 
Household Magazine 
Country Home 
Good Stories 
PATHFINDER ° 
Regular Price $2.00 Save 7 


BARGAIN CLUB NO. 12 
All Four for 


MeCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine e 
PATHFINDER 
Regular Price $3.00 Save $1.40 


BARGAIN CLUB NO. 17 
All Three for 


BARGAIN CLUB NO. 18 


All Three for 
Better Homes & Gardens 
McCall's Magazine 
PATHFINDER * 
Regular Price $3.00 Save $1.40 


BARGAIN CLUB NO. 23 
All F 
Pictorial Review payee, 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER s 
Regular Price $4.00 Save $2.00 
BARGAIN CLUB NO, 42 


All Five for 
Pictorial Review 




























MAIL YOUR ORDER 
BEFORE 


February 28, 1939 





McCall's Magazine Better Homes & Gardens 
Pictorial Review 1 60 Woman's World 
PATHFINDER ] Ht no eae s 
Pri i ! eR 
Regular Price $3.00 Save $1.40 Regular Price $4.00 Save $2.00 
ARGAIN JB NO. 
Se ee BARGAIN CLUB NO. 36 
All Five for 
McCall's Magazine All Four for 
Pictorial Review True Story Magazine 
foci O2.00 Hitec” $2.50 
eview 

PreriNoee , PATHFINDER . 

Regular Price $4.00 Save $2.00 Regular Price $4.50 Save $2.00 








BARGAIN CLUB NO. 24 







McCall’s Magazine All Six for 3 
Pictorial Review 

Household Magazine 

Country Home 

Good Stories s 

PATHFINDER Save $2.00 












Regular Price $4.00 


= 


USE THIS COUPON 









PATHFINDER, 


TAKE YOUR PICK FOR $1.60 













he Washington, D. C. 
PATHFINDER and any 4 below all for one year Enclosed is $.......... for Bargain Club'No. ........... Or 
send PATHFINDER as offered and the other magazines I have 


—Home Circle 

—Home Friend 

—Household Magazine 
—Leghorn World 

—Mother’s Home Life 
—Piymouth Rock Monthly 
Poultry Tribune ® 
—Rhode Island Red Journal 
—Successful Farming 
—Woman’s World 


—American Fruit Grower 
—American Poultry Journal 
—Breeder’s Gazette 
f —Capper’s Farmer 
—Cloverleaf Amer. Review 
—Country Home 
—Everybody’s Poultry Mag. 
—Farm Journal 
—Good Stories 
~—Home Arts Needlecraft 


CHECK MAGAZINES DESIRED — MAIL WITH COUPON 






checked on the attached Selective Club. 





















